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T H E S C H OOL J 0 URNA 1. DEFERRED PROCEEDINGS : This season always 


brings a crowd of Institute and other educational 

















THO. H. BURROWES, Editor. proceedings. As many are accommodated as the 
— SS exclusion of the mere formal parts and the use of 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. small type enable us to insert. Stil] many are held 











=: — over for next month. Amongst these are the pro- 
SELECTIONS From THE County Press: Education-| ceedings of the Bucks Co. Institute at Newtown; 
al articles are becoming so numerous in the news-| the Clarion at Callensburg ; the Clinton at Ham- 
papers of the different counties, that a rich selection | burg; the Dauphin at Millersburg; the Mifflin As- 
can be made from them, monthly. A portion of this) sociation at Bellville; the Montgomery at Freeland ; 
Journal will therefore be devoted to this class of | the Wyoming institute at Mahoopany and the York 
communications, while their insertion shall seem | county Institute. 
productive of good. An able piece, of a general | Rose iD etl oS 4 
nature, is as applicable to one county as another, | Tue Tracuers’ JournaL: This is a promising 
and should not be confined in its beneficial influence, | monthly of 48 small Svo. pages, published by Messrs. 
| McAtrine & Harnes, in Allentown, Lehigh county, 


Mr. Deans’ Appress—Error: In the report of | Pa., at one dollar a year. 
the Lancaster County Educational Association, in| We have only seen the first, or Nov. No. of this 
the Dec. No., Mr. Deans, of Delaware, is made to! new helper, and though the editor, (Mr. McAlpine) 
say just the reverse of what he did say, as to the apologizes for its typographical appearance, owing 
relative teaching talent of ladies and gentlemen.—)to those disappointments and mishaps so usual in 
The words “among the ladies than,” were unfortu-| new enterprizes, it makes a good start. The gene- 
nately omitted by the compositor ;—so that the pas- ral matter is practical and well selected; and the 
sage should read thus: “He set it down as a fact,| portion frum the editor’s own hand, shows familarity 
that there was more real talent for teaching among} with the subjects pertaining to schools and educa- 
the ladies than among the gentlemen.” The correc-| tion, and the pen of a ready writer. We bespeak 
tion is due to Mr, Deans and the ladies, for it a favorable reception by the teachers of the 
State. There is room for all, and need for the labor 

Pror. Tutcxstun’s Address,—which might well be| of all true-hearted and able workers in the cause. 
headed “a plea for the troublesome boy,” and amost| We have received neither the Dec. nor Jan. Nos., 
able one it is,—should be read and pondered over by| and that for Nov. did not come to hand till after 
every teacher. It opens a most interesting and in-|the issue of our own Dec. No., or it should have 
viting line of thought. How many evil characters| been at once noticed and welcomed. A full file of 
have been formed by the “ crushing out” process, it| all educational periodicals, is very desirable to every 
alludes to; and how many useful men and women| one in this line, and especially a full file of all such 
may be sent forth from the schools, by the pruning,| works as are published in our own State. 
restraining and directing course of instruction and| 
discipline it advocates! Truly, to develope the! ORAL INSTRUCTION AND OBJECT LESSONS. 
human mind and to govern the human passions isa| The Board of Directors of the city of Lancaster 
task of fearful responsibility. have adapted two of their lowest primary schools 
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has three teachers and 150 pupils,—boys and girls | Superintendent to remove, and also determine the 
together, for the first time in the district. Hach | course of proceeding to be adopted by him in all 
building is divided into three apartments,—the main , similar cases. 
room, with seats for all the pupils, and two class- | EDUCATIONAL COLUMNS. 
rooms, each sufficient for a class of 20. There are | In the Nov. No. the intention was expressed, of 
now 8 classes in each school, and 20 minutes are | giving a list of all the county newspapers, exchanging 
given to each in the class-room. While two classes with this Journal, that devote a portion of their col- 
are out reciting, the others are engaged in studying | ymns expressly to educational topics. Since that time 
their lessons, drawing letters, figures or objects 00 | we have not been very fortunate in obtaining and 
their slates, or in receiving instruction, orally, by | preserving very many ; but the following is the list 
means of the black-board and specimens, from the | of gl] now within reach, that make this either a per- 
teacher in charge of the main room, who is mostly | manent or only an occasional department of their 
the Principal. We shall keep our readers informed | contents ;—by occasional, meaning such as give a 
of the progress of this experiment. specific heading and a prominent place to this sub- 
St: ject, though not in every number; the permanent 
being such as have educational matter under the 
educational head every week. Others there are, and 
they are quite numerous, that insert an educational 








A GOOD PRACTICE. 
Cumberland is one of the most thoroughly aroused | 
counties in the State. She is now prepared fora 


long step in advance, particularly in the shape to'be| ticle, comeeuioedion, of abe proceedings of a 
given to and the work to be done by her Institutes, 


er meeting, occasionally, amongst their miscellaneous 
both county and district. Her teachers, under the | © 7 S 


; : |matter; but these we do not put inthe list. If an 
lead of her energetic Superintendent, have done : P y 


‘are omitted from either of the other classes, we will 
much for themselves. What they shall do next, is | 
the question; and it deserves serious consideration, 





|gladly name them when made known :— 














F : : | County. Title. Where Published. Kind. 
Amongst the best features in her educational con- | Blair, Dem. Standard, Hollidaysburg, Permanent. 
dition, is the interest which her directors take in |©#™>ria, Tribune, Johnstown, = Occasional. 
i : | Chester, Times, W. Chester, Permanent. 
the school movement. The following extract from | Cjinton, Democrat, Lock Haven, Permanent. 
the proceedings of the South Middleton Ed. Insti-|Columbia, —_ Republican, Bloomsburg, Permanent. 
; ton Menetand uid | | Crawford, Spirit of Age, Meadville, Permanent. 
tute, speaks well both for directors and teachers:—|~  « Democrat, Meadville, Permenent. 
“The Assistant Secretary then called over the| Lancaster, Examiner, Lancaster, Permanent. 
list of absentees, since the organization of the In- oer a ora ane oe ee. 
‘ ho oi " : et ashington, caminer, ashington, ermanent. 
atitate. Phe teachers tty re anya the school ‘ Reporter, Washington, Permanent. 
directors to give an account of their absence;—some | York, Advocate, York, Occasional. 


were excused—others not, owing to their excuses 
being too frivolous. Penalty: That -they be re- 
quired to putin the lost time, but not on Saturdsys,” 





SCHUYLKILL COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

The removal of Mr. Krewson from the office of 
County Superintendent, and the appointment of Mr. 
Field, as announced in the Dec. No., was not ac- 
quiesced in bythe former. On the 30th of Novem- 
ber he applied to the Court of Common Pleas, of 
Schuy lkill county, for a writ of Quo warranto, on 
Mr. Field, to show by what authority he claims the 
office. On the 17th of Dec., Mr. Field filed his an- 
swer, setting forth the facts, as they existed; and 
after certain formal proceedings, the case was at 
issue before the Court, and on the 18th of the same 

onth (after argument of counsel, we presume,) the 
court decided in favor of Mr. Krewson. The case 
has been taken to the Supreme Court, on writ of 
error, and is to be argued before that tribunal, in 
Philadelphia, during the week commencing on the 
17th inst., (January.) Counsel for Mr. Krewson, 
Measrs. F, W. & G. Hughes and Campbell; coun- 
sel for Mr. Field, Messrs, Knox, (Atty. General,) 
and Palmer. 

The decision of this case, will, it is presumed, set- 





NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 
Tue Urtanp Normat Scuoot, near Chester, Dela- 
|ware county, commenced September 6, and will 
close its first session, of 22 weeks on Februrry 4.— 
There have been, in attendance at the school, 130 
pupils—a few less at present. 

The Teacher’s class numbers about 30. The 
Classics are taught to such as desire, in addition to 
the regular exercises of the Teacher’s course, a more 
extended literary basis for College or Professional 
life. 

The school has prospered beyond the most san- 
guine expectations of its friends, and the indica- 
tious are that it will continue to be successful. 





Cuester County Normal School, at W. Chester 
inthe building of the Chester County Cabinet of 
|Natural Sciences, which has been fitted up with 
appropriate furniture and apparatus. The students 
have also access to the collection of specimens in 
the Natural Sciences, which is large and instruc- 
tive. 

The school opened May 1, 1858, and has now 65 
students ; and about 139 have enjoyed the benefits of 
the institution, which is intended to be permanent. 

































The principal instructors are Prof. F. A. Allen 
and Dr. E. Harvey, and the school is under the 
general supervision and care of Dr. F. Taylor, the 
Co. Supt., who also lectures and instructs during 
intervals of leisure from his official duties. Dr. 
Wm. Darlington also occasionally lectures on 
Botany. 

The main subjects of study are the branches to be 
taught in the Common Schools. 





Wayne County Normal school held its third an- 
nual session in Prompton, commencing August 30, 
1858, and continued one quarter of eleven weeks.— 
The number of students was one hundred and eight. 

Of the twenty-six school districts in the county, 
twenty-two furnished pupils for the school; and at 
the closing exercises, there were present people from 
every district in the county. 

S. A. Terrel, County Superintendent, was assisted 
in teaching by Prof. J. T. Briggs, of the Prompton 
school, and several of the advanced teachers, who 
were in attendance as pupils. The studies pursued, 
were those taught in our common schools ;—it being 
the desire of our county teachers to first understand 
thoroughly the branches they are called upon to 
teach. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Some distinguished and patriotic citizens of 
Charleston, have succeeded in establishing a very 
promising and efficient system of Free Schools in 
that city. The second anniversary of thoseschools 
was recently celebrated, and the report of the Board 
of Commissioners of Free Schools, of which the 
Hon. C. G. Memminger is chairman, was read.— 
This document, with others read at the same time, 
fully sets forth the operations and condition of the 
schools, All these reports have an evident view 
towards the spread of the system over the State, 
and hence possess much more than a local interest. 

The following extract from one of them, shows 
that the right view is taken of the policy to be 
pursued, in adapting the details of the system to the 
wants and feelings of the people of the State. There 
are peculiar difficulties in the way, inevery commu- 
nity, and of course the Southerr States are no ex- 
ception to the rule. But where these peculiarities 
are fully comprehended, and the proper means of 
obviating them are adopted, the success of the at- 
tempt to generalize education, must be as certain in 
South Carolina as in Pennsylvania. 


“We assume, then, that to a very considerable ex- 
tent, there should be a self-originating and self-sus- 
taining method of general education carried out in 
this State. We are too apt to look to the prece- 
dents and analogies of other States and of other 
lands, before we can make up our minds to devise 
and sustain a general system of education, suited to 
this commonwealth, or even to this city. We make 
a difficulty, to begin with, by not considering what 
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should naturally be the outgrowth of our own state 
of society. It is very easy to look at New York 
and Massachusetts, at Scotiand, Saxony and Prus- 
sia —and to conclude that because a given system 
works well there, we need only to ordain it so, and 
it will spring up and work well here; or, that if such 
a special system does not thus work well here, no 
other system worth having is suitgd to us. 

It was by such a process of thinking that the 
great State of Pennsylvania was for a long time 
kept on the back ground, with regard to public ed- 
ucation. The leaders of the cause in that State 
had New York and New England, as well as certain 
foreign countries, before their eyes, and they pre- 
maturely attempted a system which was but too suc- 
cessfully opposed by many parts of that State at the 
very beginning. The obstacles were at length over- 
come by adopting the outlines of a general system, 
provided for by State laws, but which was left to 
county administration, in such away that each coun- 
ty conld adopt or reject a system of taxation for its 
own schools. While the plan was supervised by 
State authority, it became effective only by being 
adopted by degrees, and by imposing no burdens on 
those counties which declined its provisions. In 
this way, the benefits resulting in those districts 
which adopted the system, soon carried the impres- 
sion and practical demonstration of their overshad- 
owing influence upon regions which had been left 
behind.” 
| *: k 
THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR. 
| Inthe slow but steady and always onward pro- 
|gress of the common school system in Pennsylvania, 
ithe year just closed has been remarkable ;—remark- 
jable, that, under the severe money pressure every 
where felt, and the other unfavorable circumstances, 
any degree of progress should have been effected. 
And yet,—as the State Superintendent’s report will 
show, when it comes to be examined, and as every 
one who has watched the course of events, knows,— 
there has been not only appreciable, but cheering 
progress, in almost every department of the system. 

The retarding causes which supervened in 1857, 
will, in all probability, be removed, or so far miti- 
gated in the present year, that increased advance- 
ment may be looked for; and it therefore becomes 
the part of wisdom, to consider the direction that 
advancement should be made to take. 

Always, the professional improvement of the pre- 
sent teachers of our schools, and the preparation 
of a fit corps to take their places, when they leave 
the scene of their labor, has been the first great 
want of the system. It is so still ; and the signs of 
the present show that its supply cannot much longer 
be put off. The efforts of the teachers themselves, 
for their own improvement—every where exhibited 
and every where strained to the utmost of their own 
powers,—show this. Directors, while witnessing the 





regular examinations of their County Superinten- 
dents, at length fully realize this urgent want. Pa- 
rents, by their complaints of inadequate instruction, 
in a large proportion of the schools, show also, that 


they comprehend, at least the effect of, this great 
want. 
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The time is propitious for a vigorous and united 
effort by the friends of the system, to build up in- 
stitutions, of sufficient scope, capacity and number, 
to meet this demand of the time. In almost every 
county, prolonged Institutes have been held, and 
have satisfied the public and the teachers’ profes- 
sion, not only of the necessity, but of the practica- 
bility of improving, into efficiency, the teachers of 
the State. In several counties very promising efforts 
towards the establishment of Normal Institutions, 
more or less permanent, have been made,—such as 
Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Washington, Crawford, Indiana, 
Susquehanna and Berks ; these and others not now 
remembered, have exerted themselves, with results 
in exact proportion to the completeness of the ar- 
rangements made. In fact, each has succeeded to 
the full extent of all reasonable expectations; and 
no matter how extensive the preparations, so that 
the instruction afforded was able, sound and profes- 
sional, the concourse of students in every case justi- 
fied the enterprise. 

But these fragmentary though spirited and credit- 
able efforts, will not satisfy the wants of the system, 
or effect the great and permanent object in view. 
The plan for the preparation of her teachers must 
be a State system. It must not only be recognized 
and authorized by the State ; but it must be uniform 
in its operations and have every part of the State, 
to a certain extent, co-operate with every other 
part. It must also, in reference to authorization 
by the State, place the profession of teaching on the 
same footing with the other learned professions. In 
short, the system of Normal Instructiog, it seems 
to us, must have such a degree of State authority, 
and the different institutions must have such a bond 
of connection one with the other,—at the same 
time that they are private in their ownership and 
independent in their action and government,—as is 
provided for by the Normal School law of 1857. 

But it is now obvious, as it always was foreseen, | 
that to start the provisions of that act into effective 
operation, not only State authority but State aid is 
indispensable; and why should the friends of the 
Common School System refrain fromsaying so? It 
is not for themselves or for the mere present, that 
they make the demand. It is for the rising genera- 
tion and the distant future. Besides, every other 
class of literary institution has had its large and full 
share of public support. Why should not this,—the 
most important and the most deserving of them all? 

It would therefore seem, that the establishment of 
Schools for the preparation of teachers is the most 
pressing want of the common school system, at the 
present moment; and that State aid is indispensa-| 
ble to put into operation that mode of effecting it, 
which has already been sanctioned by those in au- 
thority. 


Another work for the present year will be the 
more uniform regulation of the manner of conduct- 
ing, and the general elevation of, Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. These are now a most useful, as they are a 
general and we trust will become a permanent part 
of the educational machinery of the State. The 
same form of Institute will not suit in every county ; 
but certain great features are indispensable to their 
success and permanency. As faras practicable, they 
shouid be independently conducted by the Teachers 
and friends of education, in each county or other 
district, larger or smaller. In their inceptive 
stages, aid from abroad,—whether from beyond the 
county, or the teachers profession,—is, in most cases 
desirable and productive of benefits. But to render 
the Institute permanent and easily supported, it 
must, ultimately, be self sustained, in a great mea- 
sure. 


The kind of instruction afforded and the topics of 
lectures, also, soon change, and range above an ex- 
clusive adherence to the rudemental branches pre- 
scribed by the school law. Though subjects not 
closely related to the school and its duties, are, as a 
general rule, to be avoided, still there is a class of 
educational topics, not to be found in the books, 
that should if possible be discussed. These are 
the results of the practical experience of skillful 
teachers of long standing and in the higher branch- 
es, bearing, for instance, more on the nature of chil- 
dren, the philosophy of mental and moral develop- 
ment, and the facilities for illustration drawn from 
the more advanced studies, than upon text books or 
the mere principles of the primary branches. 


It will be impossible, of course, to introduce any 
uniform plan of Teachers’ Institutes, over the whole 
State,—even if it were desirable; but the existing 
general demand for higher instruction, and of a more 
enlarged view of professional duties, shows, unmis- 
takeably, that something is to be done, now, to save 
by elevating, the agency of this invaluable organi- 
zation. 


The building up of Normal Schools and the hold- 
ing and regulating of Institutes, are the work of the 
Teacher. The establishment of institutions for 


|professional training, is always the task of the pro- 


fession itself. Outside aid and capital are necessary 


‘and to be desired ; but the organization of the plan 


and the shaping of its details, are incumbent on those 
who form the body of the class to be taught. This 
is the case with Law Schools, Theological Semina- 
ries and Medical Colleges. The profession of teach- 
ing is no exception from this general law. Let the 
teachers, then, see to it, Let them combine and 


consult in the different counties and normal dis- 
tricts, for the promotion of objects so pressingly es- 
sential to their own interest and elevation, and, with 
‘them, to the best interests and the highest elevation 
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of the community. Let them also enlist the thou- 
sands of broad-minded, liberal men of the State in 
this work, by explaining its nature, urging its neces- 
sities, and claiming that aid which it is beyond their 
own power to bestow. The roughly hewn materials 
for the work are scattered all around us. Let it be 
the work of the year 1859 to combine them into that 
noble structure, for professional training, which 
shall at length gloriously crown the system. 


Official 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON net 
Hararspure, January, 1859. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The blank four months’ certificates and district reports for 
the current school year, were mailed to Superintendents, on 
the 10th of December. If any have failed to come to hand, 
the Department should be immediately notified. They would 
have been despatched at an earlier date, but it became evi- 
dent that alterations of the old form would be necessary, and 
these could not be determined until the completion of the 
statistical tables for the past year. County Superintendents 
are not responsible for the delay. 

Each four months ‘certificate, when received from the 
President of the Board, mzst be endorsed ‘‘ Approved’’ by 
you, with your signature and the date, before it is forwarded 
to the Department ; or, if it be not approved, the reason for 
withholding approval should be stated on the back of the 
certificate, or on a separate piece of paper, (and not in the 
body of a letter on other subjects,) that can be filed in the 
Department with the certificate, for reference ; otherwise it 
will be hereafter, as it has too often been heretofore, almost 
impossible to secure anything like certainty or system in this 
branch of the business of the Department. You will trans- 
mit each four months certificate to the Department, as soon 
as received, without waiting for the district report ; but if the 
district has been, or from appearances is likely to be tardy, in 
sending the district report at the proper time, that fact should 
be stated at the time of sending the certificate, so that the 
warrant for the State appropriation may be withheld, until 
the report is received. 

When the district report is received, you will carefully 
examine all its items, to see that they are correct and consis- 
tent with each other. You will correct such errors as are 
palpable, and return the report to the Secretary for the cor- 
rection of such as you may not be able to account for ;—in all 
cases giving such assistance in the matter as may be in your 
power. See printed suggestions on the first page of the re- 
port. Before sending the report to the Department, you will 
endorse the date, over your own signature, when it was first 
received by you; and when returned for correction ; also, 
give the date when it came back to you.” 











TO DIRECTORS. 


To the President of the Board.—The VIIIth division of 
the 23d section of the general school law, requires an annual 
statement from each board of directors of certain specified 
facts, ‘‘ together with such other information as may be bene- 
ficial in forming a just estimate of the operation of the school 
system.’’ The State Superintendent, under the terms of the 
law, is presumed to be a proper authority to indicate, from 
time to time, ‘‘ such information’’ as will, in his judgment, 
be thus “ beneficial.’’ The subjects embraced in the three 
interrogatories to the President, attached to the four months’ 
certificates for the current school year, are intimately connec- 
ted with the prosperity of the common schools; and authen- 
tic information from each district, with regard to them, would 
be of great value, in moulding the general administration of 
the system, and determining what recommendations, if any, 
should be made to the legislature, upon these points. 

In this instance, the proper person to furnish the desired 
information, is manifestly the President of the Board, the re- 
sponsible head of the school authorities of the district. For 
convenience, the interrogatories have been printed on a sepa- 
rate page of the same sheet with the four months certificate, 
although forming no part of the certificate, and not requiring 
any affidavit. The information called for is important ; but 
little time or effort will be necessary to write the answer ; and 
the Superintendent must respectfully insist upon compliance 
With the reasonable request thus made. 

The answers are for the use and information of the school 








Department, and are not intended for publication;; except, 
erhaps, in a classification of the aggregates for the whole 
tate, without designating any county or district. Another 
object of the interrogatories, is to draw the attention of direc- 
tors to the things embraced in them : so that, where necessary, 
they can make such reforms as circumstances will permit. 


. 


To the Secretary of the Board.—The monthly visitation 
of the schools by the Secretary, as District Superintendent, 
having given offence to some parents, who object to having 
their children thus reported, some further explanation of the 
use of the sheets for the monthly reports, seems to be neces- 
sary. 

All school proceedings should be based upon results presen- 
ted by a record, wherever a record is admitted of. Results 
reported by a visiting district Secretary, should be drawn from 
a register, or other sufficient record in the school, and not from 
the hap-hazard guess, or estimate of the teacher. Thus,— 
If a pupil appears on the register to have attended school most 
days in the month; to have missed fewest recitations; to 
have had the Jeast number of marks for bad conduct, &e., 
that pupil should be reported the ‘‘ best’’ in the school; and 
if any two or more pupils stand equally well in all these re- 
spects, they are all to be reported ‘‘ best;’’ and if the whole 
school so stand, (which is not very likely.) the whole school 
should be reported accordingly, though it would have to be 
done by a general remark, as the names could not all be en- 
tered in the report. This is the information which the teach- 
er is required, by the general instructions, to give to the Sec- 
retary ‘‘openly, and in the presence of the whole school.’’ 

By this mode, it is the pupil that really reports himself; or, 
in other words, it isthe record of his own acts, that praises or 
condemns him, and not the teacher ; and a result thus arrived 
at, is such as would, it is presumed, satisfy any parent, even 
though not of the most reasonable class. 

A guess, or general estimate, by the teacher, without the 
recorded data to sustain it, would be liable to the objections 
that have been made; while an estimate by the Secretary, 
formed from a knowledge of the scholars, obtained during one 
or two visits in the month, would be even more unreliable.— 
Recorded and reliable results in the Secretary’s monthly re- 
ports, must therefore be based upon the regularly recorded 
transactions of the school. Nothing elseissafe. ‘The general 
instructions to the Secretary, (C. 8. L. and D., page 123-4,) 
specify the ‘‘ written records made from day to day in the 
schoo],’’ as the proper sourees of information ; and the above 
explanatory remarks are not inconsistent, if carefully exam- 
ined, with other directions there; nor, if followed, will they 
detract, in any respect, from the interest or usefulness of the 
Secretary’s visits, but, on the contrary, will enhance both.— 
A permanent register should be provided for every well-or- 
dered school. It is as indispensable as a day-book or ledger 
to a merchant. 

Ezonerations and Abatements.—All abatements and 
exonerations of school tax, made by the Board, should be 
noticed on their minutes by the Secretary, and a certified 
copy thereof furnished to the collector. 


en! 





Educational Societies. 





SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 
CHESTER COUNTY. 

The County Institute commenced its sessions on Monday, 
Nov. 15, in West Chester. 

Notwithstanding the severe storm of snow, and the disa- 
greeable traveling, a large number were present at the open- 
ing, evincing an interest in the cause which is truly encoura- 
ging. Dr. F. Taylor, County Superintendent, opened the 
Institute by an able and appropriate speech. Prof. Allen, 
of the Chester County Normal School, who always has 
something useful to say, and a pleasant way of saying it, 
also spoke. 

Britner’s Band, from Philadelphia, was present to dis- 
course sweet music, at the intervals between the speaking 
and the various exercises during the week. 

The afternoon session was opened by remarks from Prof. 
Allen, and exercise in Mental Arithmetic, followed by Dr. 
Taylor on the subject of Geography ; after which, teachers 
gave expositions and suggestions on different modes of 
school government. 

In the evening every seat in the large hai! was filled long 
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before the exercises commenced. Mr. Brown, of N. York 
city, was introduced, and entertained the audience with re- 
marks on Elocution, with illustrations, during which he dis- 
played a talent for reading, rarely to be met with. Indeed, 
we have seldom, if ever, seen his rendering of some dra- 
matic passages surpassed, by the most noted actors of the 
day. He first recited Byron’s description of the battle of 
Waterloo, which gave ample scope for his fine powers in 
illustrating the different passions and sentiments expressed 
in that remarkable production. This was followed by an 
extract from the noted speech of Patrick Henry. His ren- 
dering of these passages carried the audience with him, and 
they exhibited their appreciation of the performance by tu- 
multuous applause. Then came the dialogue between Bru- 
tus and Cassius, where anger, sarcasm, contempt and calm 
dignity. as well as sorrow and remorse, are depicted. It 
was astonishing to see how all these were portrayed by one 
individual. In the same masterly manner he read from 
Longfellow’s inimitable “* Song of Hiawatha.” 

Tuesday.—The morning sessions were intended more par- 
ticularly for teachers, and for their especial benefit and im- 
provement. The public were not excluded from these exer- 
cises, and the people manifested their interest in the cause 
of education, by filling the hal! comfortably full at the teach- 
er’s sessions. 

Prof. Allen gave an exercise upon Grammar, in which 
many of the teachers joined, and an animated discussion 
followed upon the manner of parsing. 

Dr. Taylor gaye an exercise on Geography. 


The afternoon session was opened by an address to teach- | 


ers and parents, by Prof. Allen, which occupied over two 
hours, and was listened to with profound attention. He 


was followed by Dr. Taylor, in a short speech, on the public’| knives. 


school system of the State. 

The evening audience was larger than could be comfort- 
ably seated. An address was delivered by Washington 
Townsend, Esq. It was of an eminently practical character, 
and took a liberal and comprehensive view of our common 
school system, and of the importance of the office of teach- 
er. He likened the system to the organization of an army. 
The State Superintendent was the Commander in Chief; the 
County Superintendents were his brigadier Generals, who 
commanded their several brigatles; the directors were the 


executive boards ; the teachers were captains, and the schol- 
ars, the soldiers. 

The office of County Superintendent was spoken of, and 
its importance commented upon. The great benefit of the 
Superintendency had been demonstrated. Every county 
should be careful to select the right man for the place, end 
when found, should pay him well for his services, so that he 
could afford to devote his time to the important duties of his 


office. 


The speaker also spoke of the inefficiency of directors in | 


many instances, their desire to employ teachers because 
they work cheap, with no other qualifications ; the miserable 
provisions made for the comfort and convenience of the 
scholars, in many school houses, and suggested many use- 
ful reforms in this respect. 

The exercises were closed by recitations by Prof. Brown. 


“The Pauper’s Death Bed,” “ Spartacus’ speech to the | 


Gladiators,” “* Origin of Yankee Doodle,” ‘* Hamlet’s Soli- 
loquy,”? were recited with good effect. 

Wednesday.—The morning session was chiefly devoted to 
exercises on Written Arithmetic, which were conducted by 
Dr. Taylor. Mr. Potter, of the State of Rhode Island, on 
the subject of writing. 


Mr. Potter presented some particu- 





teaching writing. 

In the afternoon Mr. Watson illustrated his word method 
of teaching primary reading and oral spelling, followed by 
Prof. Brown, with exercises on Elocution. 

The evening lecture was by President Allen, of Girard 
His subject was, ‘‘ Head Work—Hand Work.”— 
He opened in a humorous vein, describing the dependence 
It abounded in good common 
lsense throughout, and was listened to with attention by a 

very large audience. 

Thursday.—This being Thanksgiving Day, the morning 
session was a short one. Dr. Taylor lectured on ‘* How to 
Study.”? After a lecture by Smedley Darlington, the Insti- 
tute all went to church, or to turkey dinners. 

In the afternoon Mr. Watson illustrated his method of 
Spelling by dictation, and his manner of teaching pronunci- 
Mr. Brown gave an exercise in reading, in which 
ithe teachers took part. 

In the evening Mr. Warriner, late of Massachusetts, gave 
a lecture on “* Yankee Characteristics.” A Yankee was 
|described to be one of those peculiar persons who never 
failed in doing something; though you should throw him into 
|the Nile, he will come up with a fish in his mouth. If lost 
on the desert, he will turn up at Timbuctoo, and invent a 
sauce-pan, or speculate in town lots. The cause of Yankee 
success, the lecturer thought to be, faith in himself. He is 
sometimes impudent, but not possessed of mean qualities— 


College. 


of extravagance on economy. 


ation. 


he believes in himself—carries his credentials in his head, 
because his brains arethere. He alluded to bogus Yankees, 
and thought they deserved ridicule. He said the great fault 
of the Yankee boy in the school-room was swapping jack- 
He spent some time in describing the personale of 
| Yankees, and also the young dandy, whom he ridiculed with 
|keen sarcasm. He was particularly hard on moustaches.— 
|The modern belle came in for a share of his keen Yankee 
|ridicule, The Yankee was a Sam Slick on a pedlar’s box, @ 
|man in the school-room, and a Webster at the bar. His 
whole lecture was a merited tribute to the Yankee charac- 


|ter, which has stamped its impress indelibly on the whole 
nation. 


| Mr. Brown made some remarks on dramatic reading, in 
| which he expressed the opinion that the acting of fiction 


| was no worse than reading. The selections for this evening 


| were, ** Directions for a Fire Company,’? which was very 
* Plu- 


lrah Bustah,”’ on New Jersey, and a quotation from Pick- 


jamusing. He also read from “ School for Scandal,” 
wick. 

Friday.—Dr. Taylor lectured in continuation of the sub- 
| ject “* How to Study.”? Mr. Potter, of Rhode Island, lec- 
tured on Penmanship. He was followed by Mr. Deans, 
Superintendent of Delaware county. 
| In the afternoon Mr. Brown gave an exercise on Elocu- 
|tion, in which some of the teachers participated. 

Dr. Stephens, of 


His subject was ‘* The Crusades.”’ 


The lecture this evening was by Rev. 
Philadelphia. He gave 
la succinct account of the first ** holy war,” instigated by the 
active exertions of Peter the Hermit. The fanticism, the 
|madness and the terrible destruction of human life were 
passed in rapid succession before his hearers, with a glance 
latthe eight succeeding crusades. In conclusion, the speak- 
ler thought these wars anything but holy, and directly the 
| antipodes of the doctrine of Jesus, whom they pretended to 
follow. In their indiscriminate slaughter of the Jews at 
| Jerusalem, he said they forgot, in their wild fanaticism, that 
The lecture was 


' Jesus himself was a Jew. valuable as a 
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condensed history of religious fanaticism and cruelty, and Poe er eg B. Mercer, Lovsia B. Gray, Emma 


s delivered in a very entertaining manner. ¥. Durnell, Mary P. Jacobs, Thamain L. Gray. 
- ws 6 | Jennerville—Susan B. Walton, Annie F. Kent. 


Saturday. | Coatesville—Louisa E.Harry, W. Davis, jr., A. Speakman. 


Prof. Green, of Rhode Island, gave an exercise in English | Mc Williamstown—A. Pyle. 
| Willistown—P. Garret, Phebe Griffith, Sallie V. Hutchin- 


Grammar. Dr. Taylor, on Geography, and map drawing as |son, J. Meredith, Annie Smedley, Sallie J. Griffith. 
one of the best means of getting an accurate knowledge of Birmingham—J. Davis. 


the subject. This part of his subject was illustrated by | ae iE a ag F 
: 4 | ‘hornbury—C. P. Pyle, H. 8. Brinton. 
some admirably executed maps on the black-board, drawn | Wilmington, Del—Pusey Heald, Pheby Heald, H. J. 


by Miss Lamborn, of West Chester. | Darlington. 
Mr. Green in the afternoon session continued the subject! St. Peters—Caroline A. Irwin, I. L. Irwin. 
of Grammar, and Mr. Brown of Elocution. Hopewell Borough—H. G. Stevens. 
Nottingham—G. B. Passmore. 
It had been announced that Bayard Taylor would lecture} gy, yfary*s—C. J. J. Murray, J. A. 
this evening, and that fact added to the already great inter- | W. Jones. 
est which had been manifested during the week. He had West Goshen—Lavinia Jackson, 
t ret af Eur to hi tiv t a th | D. Jackson, G. T. Matlack. 
just returned from ope, is native county, an ere |“ Mortonville—Ann M. Pyle. 
was quite as much desire to “‘see how he looked” as to | Highland—Mary Ann Walton, Emma Walton. 
hear the lecture, on “ Moscow.” The hall was full. When | BP ge B. ~—_ nena ~~ — Anna ee 
, ee | Rebecca aris, awley, H. J. Moore, A. Fetters, 
we say that, we give no idea of the audience present. It | Annie R. Garrett, Lizzie M. Beitler. 
was jammed. It was packed. There was no place left to| Westtown—C. D. M. Broomhall, Phebe A. Burnett. 
sit or stand. Even the speaker had to “ make a place,” as| opewell—S. MeClurg. ~ 
| as 
the elephants are brought out in a circus, to “ clear the ring,” | P, ma tage allie Ann Conaré, Mary & 
before he could get elbow room, and then his neighbors! Marsh—W. B, McDurmont. 
were so near that some could and did read his manuscript I» oe Whiteland—S. C. Strickland, 
|P. Davis, A C. Grubb. 
as fast.as he turned the leaves for them. There were eae Hamorton— Phebe A. Tay wi Almira L. Taylor, Andrew- 
twelve hundred people in the hall, and the sea of faces that |anna Morris, Emma Hamor, J. Wm. Cox, Alice P. Wells. 
greeted the lecturer—many of them his assoicates in boy-| Homeville—Harriett W. Durnell. 
, “fers | East Goshen—A. M. Davis. 
hood and youth—must have been gratifying. 
“ ma ‘ z ‘ ot sighing eae _ | Enterprize—C. H. McDermott. 
The lecture itself was an interesting one, giving an in- | East Bradford—H. Francis. 
sight into manners and customs at the Russian Capital, as| West Vincent— Rebecca P. Ralston, Sarah Frick. 
well as the structure, architecture and appearance of the| 4st Bradford—Ballie B. Gibson, S. Gibson. 
ity itself ; which could be obtained only fi na ee > See 
po dee nha ee ay ee ee war eee Edgemont, Del. co.—Alice A. Davis. 
been an eye witness to them. Unionville—T. Jefferson Jackson, Lydia C. Woodward, 
Mr. Brown followed by reciting the May Queen, London | eo “e no - oe Vernon. 
est Bradford— organ. 
Assurance, and the Frenchman who wanted a Fly. Kennet Square—S. Martin, D. W. Harlan, Jane Richards, 
A few appropriate remarks by Dr. Taylor, closed the ex- | Lizzie 8S. Wa!ton, Mattie P. Gause, Fannie C. Hannum, F. 
ercises of one of the most remarkable, useful and important | B. Gause, Sallie T. Gause, E. White, J. Gause, Sarah Bud- 
assemblages that ever honored the capital of Chester county. ee Bp ny ey Jackson. 
The following teachers registered their names during the! Rose Tree—T. Bishop, jr. 
It will be seen that not only this county and | 





Groff, L. Winn, D. 


Mary Jackson, Kate 


’. Travilla, Mary 


E. Jennie Morgan, B. 


Paoli—I. S. Yarnall, Mary A. Baker, Hannah J. H. 
| Southard. 

Chester apg GR W. Pennypacker, I. N. 
We give their present post | Pennypacke r, J. E. Thomas, Annie Shafer, Lizzie J. 


| Kate J. Dickinson, D. Laferty. 


West Chester—J. S. Evans, P. F. Whitehead, W. P. Jef- | Pickering—Sallie Hughes. — 
feries, E. Hines, Mary M. Strickland, Caroline Hickman,| Philadelphia—Mary S. Gilpin. 
Annie M. Jefferies, Ellen A. Whitford, Susanna Smedley,| Phenirville—Maria G. Rowland. 
Maggie Martin, Rebecca Hawley, Mary S. Nield, Sallie| Brandywine Manor—Isabella F. Griley, J. Dauman. 
Hughes, H. H. T. Elliott, Elizabeth 8. nm! Sanford Cochranville— Elizabeth Coates. 
Culver, Lydia A. Jackson, Rebecca B. Pugh, R. H. Dickey, | Ercildon— Elizabeth Coates, S. Darlington. 
Priscilla Lamborn, L. Lewis, P. Pratt, Esther J. Tatts Chester Valley—Sue L. Beidler. : 
Sallie E. Cranston, E. T. Haines, E. W. Richards, Ann O. Parkesburg— Hannah Cooper, L. J. Love, Anne Cooper. 
Levis. Unionville— Lydia C. Woodward, R. B. Woodward. 
Warren Tavern—L. Fetters, Kate A. Lapp. Goshenville—1. Massey. : 
Parkersville—G. Darlington, Eleanor Darlington, Sarah | Marshalton—.E. E. Gause, Josephine W. Carpenter, Annie 
M. Darlington, Hannah Darlington, Hannah J. Parker. | R. Carpenter. boca ' 
Honeybrook—J. D. Reed, Sarah B. Wright, Lizzie na Camden, N. J.— M. Jennie Wood, Hope Anthony, W. J. 
ler, E. Coates. | Rogers, R. Emma Bond, Emma Merihew. 
Brick —~ House, Md.—T. Wilson. Christiana, Lan. co.—H. C. Herr. 
Uwchlan—J. A. Buchanan, Gertrude E. Strickland, J. A,| Pottstown—Lizzie A. Thomas. 
Bond, J. W. Temple. G. W. Leedom, Mary Ann Thomas. | Russelville—R. R. Hambleton. 
Gap, Lancaster co.— Maria F. Cooper. Spread Eagle—E. L. Baker 
Blue Ball, Cecil co. Md—Annie M. Biles. | Schuylkill—R. Agnew Grover, Z. M. Savage, J. M. Battan. 
Penningionville—P. W. Coates. | Charlestown—lI. F. Snyder. 
Wagontown—Anna N. Darlington. Stiteler’s Store—Wm. Hargreaves 


Fairville—Annie Wilson, Emly M. ee een Worrest. 
Nvioore 


sessions. 
State were represented, but Delaware, Maryland, New | 
Jersey and New York also. 
office addresses :— 


Shofner, J. J. 
Frick, 


Deacon, Mary A. 


Brinton, Jennie R. Pile, Angelina Mendenhall, Rachel | Valley—J. W. wa 
Mendenhall, Sarah Ann Fling, C. Mendenhall, Lizzie | Fountain Hilli—J. W. Thorne. 
Graves. Without the post office address: Hannah R. Gause, Sallie 


| W. Chandler, Hannah Mary Martin, Mary C. Pratt, Patience 


. | Webster, Annetta Wright, Hanrah Paxson, Sallie J Pax- 
Londonderry—Lucretia Baker} |son, Rebecca Conrad, Almina Wickersham, Phebe A. Seal, 
Chatham—Harriet B. Darlington, Ruth E. Baker, R. Emly | Martha H Martin, Annie M. Dutton, H. S. Kent, Wm. T. 


Kinsey. Seal, R. K. Guest, Amy Yarnall, D. Evans, Wm. Biddle, 


Centerville—Lizzie E. Marion. 
Waterloo Mills—Sallie T. Wood. 
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Mary A. Downing, Annie Hawley, Wm. J. Hawley, J. 
Clarkson Taylor, A. Aitkin, J. W. Hayman. 
FAYETTE COUNTY. 

The Fayette county Teachers’ Institute convened at 
Smithfield, on Tuesday, September 14th. The President, 
J. V. Gibbons, being absent on account of sickness, the 
Institute was called to order by the Secretary, and opened 
with prayer by Prof. B. D. Wikoff. The Institute then 
elected, President, Wm. B. McCormick; Vice Presidents, 
T. A. Humbest and R. Strickler; Secretary, J. Calvin Core. 


Resolved, That the teachers of this Institute coincide with 
the decision of the State Superintendent, in regard to what 
constitutes a teacher’s month, and that the directors of 
Fayette county, be requested to put the decision into opera- 
tion. Discussed by Wikoff, Thorp, Humbest, Core, Junk 
and Wilkinson—adopted. 


Normal class in orthography, conducted by J. Junk.— 
This class occupied the time in exploding the vowel and 
consonant sounds. There was a difference of opinion as to 
the number of sounds used in the English language. 

Essay—School Government—by R. Strickler. 

Discussion on orthography, by Wikoff, Wilkinson, Crow, 
and Hestig. 

Normal class, English Grammar, conducted by J. C. Core. 
The transitive and intransitive verb occupied the attention 
of this class. 

Discussion on English Grammar, by M. D. Baker, B. D. 
Wikoff, J. C. Core and T. A. Humbest. 

Normal class. Natural Philosophy, conducted by W. B. 
McCormick. This class was quite interesting and instruc- 
tive to all present. 


Resolved, That vocal music is as essential in a common 
school education, as any of the higher English branches.— 
Diseussed by Core, Baker, Humbest, Wikoff, Wilkinson 
ard Mack,—adopted. 

A laconic address, appropriate to the occasion, by J. C. 
Core. 

Second Day. 
Normal class. Mental Arithmetic, conducted by Anna 


Oglevee. 


commencing as soon as practicable. 

Essay on Reading, by Thomas Thorp. 

Normal class. Written Arithmetic, conducted by W. 
Patton. 
the subject called forth special atte: tion. 


Address, on the Advantages of Common Schools, by A. | 


Mack. 


There was a difference of opinion, in regard to | 
the proper age at which a child should commence studying | 
Mental Arithmetic ; all, however, urged the importance of | 


R.| Rev. M. 
This class was ably conducted ; the importance of | others. 


Resolved, That the President of this Institute appoint a 
committee of five, to act as agents for said Journal in this 
county. 


In accordance with the last resolution, the President ap- 
pointed, as a committee, Thomas Thorp, J. C. Core, T. H. 
Wilkinson, W. W. Reddick and W. R. Patton. 

Address on Vocal Music, by Prof. W. Whitton Reddick. 


Resolved, That the profession of teaching, should stand 
on the same footing with the other learned professions.— 
Discussed by Rev. J. P. Baird, J. C. Core, Prof. Wikoff, 
Prof. Reddick, Rev. Collins, Wm. A. McDowell and J. G. 
Hestig. On motion, it was laid on the table. 

Resolved, That we consider teachers absenting themselves 
from our meetings without sufficient excuse, and those who 
refuse to participate in our exercises, as unworthy of their 
profession. 


Third Day. 
Normal class. Physiology, conducted by Prof. Reddick. 
This class was ably instructed in the manner of teaching 
this science. 


Resolved, That no person can become an honorary member 
of this Institute, who is a resident teacher in any college, 
academy, or common school in this county. 

Resolved, That we recommend and encourage a more 
general introduction of female teachers in our common 
schools ; particularly in the summer season. 


After the usual votes of thanks, Prof. B. D. Wikoff de- 
livered an extemporaneous address, on the Best Mode of 
Teaching. 

Institute adjourned to meet in New Salem, at 9 o’clock, 
A. M., December 30, 1858, 


FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

The eighth annual meeting of the “‘ Franklin County Edu- 
cational Association ’? was held in the borough of Cham- 
bersburg, on 18th and 19th of November, 1858. This as- 
sociation consists of two nundred and five members. There 
were present during the session about one hundred and 
| twenty-five members, eighty-six of whom were teachers. 
| The meeting was better attended than any previous one, 
and the discussions and deliberations were conducted with 
great earnestness and good feeling, and were well fitted to 
promote the great object of the association. 

Very interesting reports were read by Mr. Hayman and 
Mr. Samue! Croft. Subject, How may teachers best pre- 
pare themselves for their profession; discussed by McElwain, 
Eyster, P. M. Shoemaker, J. Henninger, and 





Mr. J. C. Atherton made a verbal report on the subject— 
Is emulation a proper motive to place before the pupil to 


| urge him to study; discussed by Messrs. Omwake, Thomp- 


Resolved, That the Common Schools should be opened by| son, C. C. Stouffer, Hayman, Enterline, McElwain, Ken- 


reading a portion of the Scriptures, and with prayer, when 
practicable. Discussed by Core and Wikoff,—adopted. 
Resolved, That in recitations in Mental Arithmetic, it is| 


| dig and others. 
F. 8. Stambaugh Esq., presented an invitation to the associ- 


the duty of teachers to require their pupils to recite prompt- | | ation to visit the New Schoo] building lately erected by the 


ly, without the use of text-books. 
Crow and Wilkinson,—adopted. 


Normal class. Algebra, conducted by T. H. Wilkinson. | 
Prof. Wikoff explained the binomial theorem, as applied to | 
cube root. | 

T. A. Humbest gave a geometrical solution of the pro- 
blem: To find the side of the greatest inscribed square, in a 
given right-angled triangle. 

Normal class. Reading, conducted by Prof. Wikoff. 

Essay on Reading the Scriptures, by Mrs. Sampsel. 


Resolved, That it is inconsistent with the teachers profes- 
sion to use tobacco. Discussed by Baker, Crow, Reddick 
and Wikoff,—adopted. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, an invaluable aid to teachers in their arduous du- 
ties, and earnestly recommend it to their perusal. 


Discussed by Humbest, | 





Board of Schoo! Directors of the Borough of Chambersburg ; 
| On motion accepted. 

J. Wyeth Douglas, Esq., read an address on “ The rise 
and progress of the common school system.” 

Mr. 8. L. P. Detrich read an interesting report on ‘* The 
difficulties the teacher has to contend with, and the most 
successful way to overcome them.” Mr. Henry Omwake 
read a report on ** Professional intercourse.” Discussed by 
Messrs. Eckhart, McEiwain, Thompson, Detrich and others. 


Friday Session. 

Officers for the ensuing year: President, P. M. SHor- 
MAKER; Vice Presidents, W. H. Blair, J. C. Atherton; 
Corresponding Secretary, Dr. 8. G. Lane ; Recoiding Sec- 
retary, J. H. Montgomery ; Treasurer, F. S. Stambaugh ; 
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Executive Committee, Andrew McElwain, Henry Omwake, 
E. K. Lehman, R. A. Moor, Joseph Eckart. 

A report was read by D J. Shull, on the difficulties the 
teacher has to contend with and the most successful way to 
overcome them. 

Mr. John W. Coble also read a report on “ The advan- 
tages of Education.”? Mr. Eckhart also read one on the 
same subject. 

Mr. J. Mac. Thompson read a very interesting report on 
« Yocal Music in Common Schools.” 

Mr. McFadden read a very able report on Mental Arith- 
metic. Mr. McElwain illustrated the subject by calling for- 
ward a class consisting of two small boys, whose answers 
were prompt and correct. Mr. Dyson made a few remarks 
in favor of Mental Arithmetic. Mr. McElwain gave his 
method of teaching Orthography on the blackboard: Mr. J. 
C. Atherton also gave his method. 

Mr. J. Mac. Thompson presented an invitation to the 
Teachers of Franklin County to visit the Institute to be 
held at Strasburg on the 29th of December, (35 promised to 
be present.) A report on ‘* Reading” was read by Mr. En- 


terline, and accepted. 

The Committee on Resolution then reported the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every right minded teach- 
er to procure and read the Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal as 
a means to promote the etficiency of his services in the 
School room. 

Resolved, That School Directors, in order to fully dis- 
charge their duties with justice to the teacher, should visit 
the schools frequently, so as to be able to discriminate be- 
tween the service of teachers and pay them accordingly. 

Resolved, Inasmuch as the School Directors of the borough 
of Chambersburg have been so kind as to extend to us an 
invitation to visit the spacious school building which they, 
through enterprize and a generous regard for the interests 
of the rising generation, have constructed ;—that while we 
are impressed with a consciousness of the generous impul- 
ses that prompted its erection, we express a greatful feel- 
ing for the polite invitation which we have accepted with 
80 much gratification and delight. 

On motion adjourned to meet in St. Thomas on the first 


Thursday of May, 1859. 
Names of teachers present: 


Antrim.—Omwake, Kuhn, Detrich, Smith, Stover, Eby, | 


Renfrew, Miller, Mickley, Barr, 10. Chambersburg.— 
Shryock, Frey, Seilhammer, McElwain, Moor, Eckhart, 
Stoner, Wark, Dyson, Walk, Forbes, Buchanan, Keefer, 
Kell, Nesbit, McFadden, Fletcher, Reynolds, 18. South- 


ampton.—Kendig, Blair, Kendig, Bard, Kendig, McMullen, 
6. Letterkenny.—Gelwicks, Enterline, Strawbridge, De Ha- | 


ven, Lehman, Thomas, Thompson, Wengert, Pence, Logan. 


10. Lurgan.—Stouffer, Shoemaker, De Haven, Fickles, | 


Shouman, 5. Greencastle.—Detrich, Eby,2. St. Thomas.— 
Coble, Croft, Coble, Betz, Booz, Montgomery, 6. Green.— 
Swert Atherton, Youst, McKeehan, Youst, McGowan, 
Thompson, 7. Guilford.—Pfoutz, Shull, Stouffer, Vink, 
Crooks, Carle, Witherspoon, 7. Hamilton.—Raffensberger. 
Grossman, Lesher, Cain, Moore, 5. Montgomery.—Swish- 
er, Craig, 2. Peters.—Werdenbaugh, Foreman, Hawbecker 
Eckerman, Furguson, 5. Mercersburg.—Miss Parker, Miss 
Belle, 2. Quincy.— Hayman, 1. , 
LANCASTER COUNTY. 

The county Institute opened in Fulton Hall at 10 A. M., 
on the 29th of Nov. 130 members were present the first 
morning ; and 256 enrolled their names during the week ;— 
all, without exception, being actual practical teachers of the 
common schools of the county. The officers were: 
President—Rev. John 8. Crumbaugh, Co. Superintendent. 


| Secretaries—Messrs. Zeller, Brubaker and Fry. 
| Treasurer—Amos Row. 
Finance Committee—Messrs. Denues, Oberlin, Souders. 
| Committee of Arrangement--I. N. Pierce, Frescoln, Boyer. 
At the request of the County Superintendent, T. H. Bur- 
jrowes addressed the Institute. After some prefatory re- 
/ marks, he said : 
| The Lancaster county Institute is now self-supporting in 
every respect. At first, contributions from others, and free 
entertainment for the members, were thought necessary.— 
The profession of teaching, and its members in this county, 
now pay theirown way. This is as it should be, and must 
‘ultimately be everywhere, when the profession takes its 
|true stand. In this connection it was proper to say, that 
}some Boards of Directors had not given their teachers the 
|time to attend this Institute. But it should be recollected, 
| that Directors are the representatives of others, in expend- 
|ing the funds committed to their charge; and that probably 
these very Boards had gone as far as they could, in allowing 
|their teachers every Saturday for improvement; and that 
many had given also a day in each month, either for attend- 
ing the district Institute, or for the visitation of each others’ 
schools. This was doing a great deal ; and too much should 
[not be asked. If there were those present, and he hoped 
there were, who would have to make up the time, such de- 
served additional credit for their presence and devotion to 
| the good cause. 
The Institute was also now strictly professional. Its 
/numbers would not be swelled by the addition of names of 
| those not teachers. It would be easy to run it up to many 
‘hundreds, by this means. The Millersville students alone, 
|could be made to double its number in this way. But noth- 
jing of the kind would be done. The 200 or 250 that he 
| hoped to see on the list at the end of the week, would be 
|the names of bona fide teachers of the county. 
| The Institute would also, as last year, be self-reliant. It 
| would have no members of other professions, or star speak- 
‘ers from a distance, to come here and make eloquent and 
|learned and high lectures, upon topics beyond the actual 
| needs of the school room. This was our first resort and re® 
|liance ; but we had got beyond that, yearsago. The teach- 
jing is done by the members, on the mutual improvement 
‘plan. Each brings what he knows into common stock ; and 
leach receives much that he did not before know, from this 
jcommon stock. The result is, that each is made to work ; 
and an addition to the former mental! capita! is realized. 





These eras or crises had been safely passed. They were 
|now in the midst of another. The County Superintendency 
had, to a great extent, relieved the profession from those 
members who, by their positive ignorance of the necessary 
branches, were openly incompetent. These had been slough- 
}ed off. But there was another class yet in the profession, 
who did not seem to comprehend their position. These 
were those, who, by their scholastic attainments, had se- 
cured either professional or respectable provisional certifi- 
cates, yet who absented themselves from Institutes, and 
seemed to disregard other means of professional improve- 
ment and progress. These might be called the “ learned- 
out?’ teachers ; and it was time that they should be told of 
their position and duty. They either know more than the 
whole Institute collectively, or they know less. In either 
case their absence to-day was wrong. If they know more 
than all the members of the Institute, they should attend to 
teach—to let their light be seen and do good. If they know 








less, they should be there to learn. In a professional point 
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of view, and as a matter of duty to the schools and the pub- 


lic, whose agents they are, there was no getting out of this morning session. 


cilemma. 

Afternoon.—After roll call, (which was done every morn- 
ing and afternoon,) Prof. Wickersham addressed the Insti- 
tute. After some remarks upon the science of teaching and 
the difference between the universal principles of developing 
the mind in the acquisition of knowledge, and the different 
methods by which knowledge is imparted, he proceeded to 
speak of some errors in teaching, he noticed whilst County 
Superintendent. One of these was the practice of teachers 
speaking too loud, and too much in school. Spent some 
time in schools where teachers said but little, and yet taught 
the more. Never failed to see yet, that when teachers were 
noisy and boisterous in school, pupils were so also. 

Wished to see the experiment tried for one day by teach- 
ers, not to talk at all in governing. Instead of talking, to 
use a small bell, raise the hand, &c., to quiet the school.— 
In the recitation, teachers told too much. Would have the 
lessons recited without any telling by theteacher. Question 
the pupils on the lesson studied, by asking very briefly the 
leading topics. After the recitations, let the teacher enlarge 
and explain. He was not an advocate of mere theories 
which were impracticable. 


Mr. Weaver gave a lecture on Geography, showing where 
pupils should begin the study. He would not commence 
with learning the definitions of the book. Teach them to 
draw maps first; teach them to draw short straight lines ; 
then curved, irregular lines; then plain figures, such as 
squares, triangles, polygons, &c. Let them draw an out- 
line of the school-room, furniture, its position ; then the 
school-yard enclosure ; next, the adjoining fields, the farms 
of their parents, the roads near the school house, the leading 
natural objects, &. Next might be taken the township in 
which they live, then the county, State, &c. Questions 
might be asked as to the course of small streams and their 
cause ; why they were so large, or why they were not lar- 
ger; this would lead them to think. Questions might also 


be asked, how far the State extends in different directions, | 


then the world, &ce. 
dians and cardinal points of the compass should be taugat 
and explained. He would thus commence at home on this 
subject, and gradually enlarge, until the pupils would have 
some comparative idea of the size of the earth. 

Prof. Wickersham lectured on the subject of teaching com- 
position. He did not think that pupils five years of age 
were too young to begin—nay, he thought that at two years 
of age they might be taught oral composition. Childhood, 
ne considered, as the talking time of pupils, ana it was then 
that great care should be taken in teaching them right.— 
This important feature was sadly too much overlooked by 
the parents of the children, and even by teachers in primary 
schools. In primary schools, he would have regular talk- 
ing classes. at certain times and under appropriate restric- 
tions. He gave a clear description of the manner in which 
he would teach this important branch, both orally and writ- 
ten. 

Evening.— Essay by Mr. Passmore. 
Abuses of the Blackboard.’? Discussed by Messrs. Bur- 
rowes, Hobbs, Ibach, Rogers, Row and Frescoln. 

Essay by Mr. Gladfelter. Subject—* Writing should be 
Taught Systematica'ly.” 


Subject—** Uses and 


Discussed by Messrs. Newpher 


Peirce, Frescoln, Sanders and others. 
Tuesday.— After pray r and singing, the Institute was 
formed into six classes, conducted by teachers, in the various 
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In the meantime, the nature of meri- | 


branches taught in our puplic schools, which occupied the 
And this continued to be the order and 
business of each forenoon session, till the end of the week. 


Afternoon.—Prof. Brooks, on elementary arithmetic, ex. 
| plained the science of numbers, and the relation which the 
fundamental rules sustained to the higher departments of 
the science. He approved of the inductive method of teach- 
ing beginners, but the deductive method might be employed 
in teaching the higher department of mathematics. He 
approved of the Pestalozzian system of education, and re- 
marked that it was strange that the principles of that system 
remained so long unpractised by educators. The first les- 
sons in numbers should be taught by objects. He did not 
see the necessity of teaching mental arithmetie from text- 
books, and this should always precede written arithmetic. 
The tables of addition and subtraction should not be memo- 
rized merely—but addition and subtraction ought te be taught 
at the same time by_the use of objects, &c. 
Mr Morris Wickersham followed on fractions. He would 
have the pupils first to get a full idea of an unit; and taking 
|up an object, as an apple, we might commence with dividing 
| it, and explain the parts as considered in their relation to 
ithe whole. And by the dividing of lines on the blackboard 
|he would illustrate the nature of compound fractions. 
| Prof. Brooks added a few remarks to the subject of his 
previous discourse, and then took up the subject of vocal 
music, and treated of its elementary parts in a very happy 
|manner; and Mr. M. Wickersham resumed his remarks on 
| Fractions. 
Evening.— Essay by Mr. Marple. 
| Discussed by Messrs. Ibach, Newpher, Behmer, Gochenauer, 
| Rogers, Passmore, Newcomer, Greider, Swan, Sanders and 
Burrowes. 


Subject—** The Teach- 
er’s health, causes of failure and means of prevention.” — 


| Essay by Mr. Wilson. Subject—‘** Schoo] examinations 
| injurious in their effects.”” Discussed by Messrs. Ibach, 
| Lamborn, Newpher, Oberlin, Gates, Newcomer, Potter and 
Watson. 


| 


Wednesday.—The usual class drills till noon. 

Afternoon.—Mr. J. P. Wickersham addressed the Insti- 
The end of 
School Government might be defined to be, the securing of 


propriety of conduct, through love and respect. 


' . . 
ltute on the subject of School Government. 


A teacher may succeed in getting his school quiet, and 
keeping it so from morn till eve, and yet fail to accomplish 
|the end of true Schoo] Government. Al) rewards should be 
llogically linked to well doing, and all punishments should 
be logically linked with the wrong committed. 
| What connection can a pupil see between whispering to a 
| pupil, and a good whipping? a missed lesson and a slap on 
ithe hand? Whipping is usually used as the panacea for all 
evils committed. Nature every where links the rewards 
| conse quent upon good deeds, and the punishment immedi- 
ately follows their respective evil deeds. Nature never fails 
to link them in this way. 

Suppose two boys talk together and disturb the school, the 
natural punishment would be to set them apart. 

If two boys quarrel, and one hurts the other, the natural 
punishmecrt would be to take him aw ay from the play ground. 
If one misses his lessons, let him learn it over. If he eats 
If he break a 


If he use profane 


in school, take what he is eating from him. 
pane of glass, let him put in another. 
\language while at play, deprive him of play for a while.— 
Do not these punishments naturally follow their respective 


offences? No good deed should go unrewarded, and no 
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offence unpunished. The success of school government de- | did not believe they could be taught thoroughly, on account 
pends upon this. The pupil should see that the punishment of other studies demanding much of the pupils time; yet, if 


he receives is the natural result of violated law ; and while | duly attended to, much information might be gained. He 


! 
| 


the teacher may show to the pupil that he pities the poor would recommend the forming of an.observation class in 
victim, yet that law is inevitable, and he must suffer the }every school. Their duties should be the collection of 
punishment naturally following the violation. The teacher specimens in natural science, and also other objects calcula- 
must be firm and unwavering. |ted to interest the school. In this way, while gaining much 

Mr. Byerly followed with a discourse on the subject of | knowledge, they would cultivate a habit of observation, 
Grammar. He said, we are apt to desire too rapid progress which the speaker considered sadly neglected by the Ameri- 
in this branch; we hurry from one part to another, before ‘ean people generally. He was fully aware that such a plan 
the pupil has had time to mature his lessons, and thus much | would be ridiculed by many, yet, he believed that if it were 
is lost. ‘The child loses its interest in the study. | introduced, beneficial results would follow. 

Mr. Watson gave an interesting discourse on the method| Miss Budd read some selections from a play, entitled, 
of teaching little children to begir! to read. |*¢ Willow Copse,” with much spirit and effect. 

Mr. Wickersham followed, and continued the subject of | Evening.—The first essay was by Miss Rebecca Moore; 
spelling. He believed the best method of teaching it to be | Subject—‘“* Tyranny of Prejudice.’ 





. 


by having the pupils write down the words as they are pro- | The second essay was read by Mr. S. C. Walker; 
nounced by the instructor. It is a very excellent plan to Subject—The study ofthe classics necessary to the devel- 
read a jittle story and have the pupil write it out. | opment of mind. 

Any method of teaching that does not give you the mean-| It was discussed by Messrs. Rogers, Newpher, Pierce, 


ing of the words used, or leads you to seek their meaning, | Wilson, Newcomer, Hobbs and Ibach. 

is wrong. We have not taught that class well, that is not| Resolved, That early success is not a standard by which 

better able to use words properly after recitation, than they | to estimate the teacher. Discussed by Messrs. Newcomer, 

were before. | Marple, Wilson, Pierce, Watson, Rogers and Newpher. 
Essay by Miss Rakestraw. Subject—‘ The Teacher's | Friday morning.—Class Drills. 

Mission.”’ | Afternoon.—Mr. Wickersham continued his interesting 
Essay by Mr. A. Baum. Subject—‘ General information | nd important lecture upon School Government. Consis- 

necessary to the Teacher.”? Discussed by Messrs. Baker, | tency is one of the most valuable requirements of a good 

Newpher, Hobbs, Behmer, Rogers, Kennedy and Denues. |teacher. That instructor who punishes in one what he par- 
Essay by Mr. L. Rogers. Subject—* Connection of Men- | dons in another, can never win the respect of his pupils or 

tal and Moral Development.”” Discussed by Messrs. Fres- | secure order in the school-room. The teacher should im- 

coln, Swarr, Pierce, Sanders and Behmer. press his pupils with the idea that his punishment is the 


Mr. Potter, of Rhode Island, addressed the Institute on Le of violated law, and not dependent upon the caprice 
his system of Penmanship. of the moment. His end should be, not alone to secure the 


Thursd Class drills till noo | obedience of those under his care, but to obtain that obedi- 
rsday.—Cla . | ‘ ? 
‘<datties eee ogee |ence from a right motive. 


Afiorneen.—Us. mnvols sesumed Momentary Arithmetic. | Miss Budd gave an interesting exercise upon the Elocu- 
He spoke of te difficulties pupils encountered in learning tionary Chart. Her teaching of elocution is based upon the 
the multiplication table. To obviate these, in a degree, he | ussumption that, preceding all excellence in this art, there 
would teach them to form the table for themselves, by the | must be a systematic and thorugh training of the organs 
process of addition. The exercise might be varied and en- of articulation. To this end she uses the chart as a contin- 
livened by singing it to some popular air; thus combining | ,,.) grit) for the vocal powers. 
instruction with amusement. In his opinion, it was not} Mr, Brooks next followed, in continuation, upon Natural 
necessary to teach a division table. He thought multiplica- | science in our Common Schools. To show that the truths 
tion and division should be taught at the same time, con- ‘of nature would make lasting impressions upon scholars, he 
sidering the latter as only a reversed process of multiplica- | related several anecdotes illustrating the sagacity of the brute 
tion. Many other important ideas were advanced during | oreation and the unerring certainty of the instinct which 


the lecture. | prompts theiractions. Other valuable things were said, but 
Miss Budd, from the Normal School at Millersville, made | we have not time to enlarge. 
some feeling remarks upon the benefits of Teachers’ Insti-| Miss Budd read a touching poem of Longfellow’s, named 


tutes. She thought that one of the most valuable, was the | « The Wreck of the Hesperus.” 
creation of a kindly feeling among teachers. Were this | The exercises now verging to a close, Prof. Wickersham 
the only good resulting, there would be strong reasons for |addressed some parting words to theteachers. He invoked 
encouraging and aiding them. After expressing the great | a1 to work earnetsly and preseveringly in the great cause. 
pleasure she experienced in again meeting with the teachers | Theirs is a holy privilege. The training of immortal souls 
of the county, she proceeded to speak of the importance of | is a work whose high character every one might envy.— 
good reading. From among the teachers a class was formed They should therefore feel the responsibility of their position 
with which she illustrated her manner of teaching this | and on all occasions maintain its honor. This speech was 
branch. Mrs. Osgood’s beautiful poem, entitled “* Labor,” | delivered with much energy, and upon the whole was one 
was read, each member being subject to the criticisms of the | of the gentleman’s happiest efforts. 
class. Her method is to dwell much upon the beautiful Evening. 
thoughts of an author, rightly believing that in order to teach | Judge Hayes, being introduced, spoke of the benefits of 
elocution successfully, a taste for the beautiful in writing | Teachers’ Institutes. He spoke of them as fixed institu- 
must be cultivated. This exercise was highly gratifying. | tions ; and as a natural out growth of the common school 
Prof. Brooks delivered a lecture upon the importance of | system. From a paper in his hand he read the opinion of 
introducing natural science into our common schools. He!an eminent educator, of Connecticut, upon their beneficial 
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tendencies. Looking over the paper which contained the 
proceedings of a county institute in that State, some ten 
years ago, he had observed a remarkable similarity between 
them and the exercises of this week. The management of 
the institute met his hearty approval. He spoke particular- 
ly of the class drills, believingthem exactly adapted to the 
end in view. Merely as debating schools they are of the 
highest efficiency. But the bringing together of all the ex- 
perience and methods of teaching practised in the county, 
was the great good which an institute accomplishes. These 
plans are not only presented, but they are discussed and 
explained by the classes; their peculiarities pointed out, and 
thus new light is thrown upon every department of instruc- 
tion. He noticed with regret, that nothwithstanding all 
the good effects of these gatherings, there were some who 
kept aloof from them; yet he was glad to say that the num- 
ber of such was yearly diminishing. In conclusion, he 
looked to the common school as the preserver of our liber- 
ties. 

An essay was read by Mr. Adam Geist ; Subject— “ The 
best Means of studying the Science and art of Teaching.” 
Discussed by Messrs. Behmer and Newpher. 

The next essay was read by Mr. DR. Brubaker; Sub- 
ject— The Teacher’s Evenings.” Discussed by Messrs. 
Ibach, Newpher, Behmer, Wilson and Hobbs. 

Mr. Burrowes stated to the Institute, that in compliance 
with an invitation of the County Superintendent, the Hon. 
H. C. Hickok, State Superintendent, was present, and 
moved that he be requested to address the meeting. The 
motion being carried unanimously, Mr. Hickok was intro- 
duced by the President pro. tem., (Mr. Lamborn.) 

It is impossible to present more than a brief abstract of 
hsi speech. 

He stated that one of his wishes since his connection with 
the schoo] system, had been to meet the teachers of Lan- 
caster face to face. 
to be one of those occasions when utterance is almost denied. 
This was the largest meeting of teachers he had ever attend- 
ed in the State. Speaking of the German element in Penn- 
sylvania, he said it was the balance wheel of the school 
Formerly it had been against us, but now it was 
He related some amusing 


system. 
becoming our firmest support. 
anecdotes illustrating the tenacity with which the German 


population cling to their prejudices, and also that when | 
convinced of their errors they are equally enthusiastic in | 


opposing them. 


He would not presume to offer any advice to the teach- 


ers of Lancaster county, but he had a few suggestions to 
make. 
provement in oral instruction, Excellence in this, he re- 
garded as one of the essentials of good teaching. The con- 
versional powers of teachers should be cultivated, because 
it is in this way, chiefly, that the young are to be educated. 
The teacher should study much, and he should not be sat- 
isfied with limited attainments. He owes it to himself, to 
his school, and to his profession, to become a learned man. 
Bodily exercise, however, must not be neglected. He 
should cultivate a sound mind in a sound body. 

The speaker dwelt upon the energy of the system and its 


workings in the State. Notwithstanding the financial 


troubles, upon the whole, wages have increased within the 


last year. Many more children had attended the common 
schools, out of the city of Philadelphia, than the year pre- 
vious. All statistics, in fact, seem to prophecy a more 
glorious future for the common schools of our noble State. 
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He was now gratified, and he felt it | 


The attention of teachers should be directed to im- | 


| Saturday.—On motion of Mr. Rogers, a resolution offered 
/on Wednesday by Mr. Burrowes was taken up. It was 
discussed by Messrs. Burrowes, Preston, Newcomer, Row, 
| Sanders, Rodgers, Gochenaur aud Newpher. After amend- 
| ment by the mover to read as follows, it was almost unan- 
|imously adopted : 

| Resolved, That this Institute recommend to future Insti- 
tutes that no agent for the sale of books or apparatus shall 
be permitted to address an Institute, and that any motion 
| to that effect should be declared out of order, and not en- 
tertained by the presiding officer. 

On motion of Mr. Newpher, one teacher from each dis- 
trict gave an account of the Institutes in their respective 
| districts. 
| Reports were then made from the following districts, 
time preventing others to be heard at this hour of the pro- 
|ceedings: East Donegal, J. B. Newcomer; Manor, W. A, 
Wilson; East Hempfield, Mr. Swarr; Providence, Mr. 
Gochenour; East Lampeter, Mr. Wineberger ; U. Leacock, 
| Mr. Behmer; W. Hempfield, Mr. Greider; Paradise, Mr. 
Shirk ; Strasburg and West Lampeter, Mr. Miller; Cones- 
toga, Mr. Woods; Lancaster, Mr. Hoover; Drumore, Mr. 
Lefever; Warwick, Mr. Gable; Salisbury, Mr. Souders; 
Earl, Mr. Groff. 
| Mr. Ibach, Chairman of the Committee on resolutions re- 
ported the following preamble and resolutions, which on 
motion were received and after a second reading unani- 
mously adopted : 


Wuereas, The teachers of Lancaster county in genera! 
| council assembled for mutual improvement, deem it neces- 
sary to express our feelings on the various educational top- 
ics of the day ; therefore, 

Resolved, That our Common Schools are established on a 
firm and true basis, and are fast accomplishing their desired 
end by diffusing general intelligence. 

Resolved, That the Superintendency has done more to e!- 
evate the Profession of Teaching than any other feature of 
the Common School] System ; and that we as teachers pledge 
ourselves to stand py it. 

Resolved, That Normal Schools are a very efficient aid to 
the Common School system. 

Resolved, That County Institutes are necessary to the 
| proper advancement and general intelligence of teachers in 
the art of teaching, and that the present one has taken a 
gigantic stride, and stands far above its predecessors in 
| practical usefulness. 
| Resolved, That as the position of the teacher is highly re- 
sponsible to the welfare of society, it is his imperative duty 
|to labor earnestly to elevate his profession. 

Resolved, That the teacher should regard the Institute as 
| the ** Mecca’? of the great cause, and should take a yearly 


| 


|}pilgrimage to it, whether time is granted or not by his 
|employers. 

Resolved, That we cordially extend the right hand of fel- 
|lowship to our worthy County Superintendent, and heartily 
concur in the course he has pursued. 

Resolved, That we feel ourselves deeply indebted to the 
| faculty of the Millersville Normal School for their interest- 
jing and instructive lectures. 

} 
TIOGA COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The Tioga Institute held its semi-annual session at Mans- 
| field, commencing on Monday, Nov. 29, and adjourning on 

Friday evening. The number of teachers attending was 

over one hundred and fifty, and the average attendance 
jabout one hundred. Rev. R. L. Stilwell, President, pro. 
|tem., and A. J. Webster, Secretary, pro. tem. 

A lecture was delivered by N. L. Reynolds, on “ Langu- 
age in General,”? which was very instructive and interesting. 

Tuesday.—Institute met. Simon B. Elliott, was elected 
President, pro. tem. 

The morning exercises closed with a short address by the 
President, 8. B. Elliott, in which he related his first school 
experience, in the old log schoo] house, when the “ beech 
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club” was a regular institution; and drew a hopeful con-| 
clusion from a contrast between the present and former con-| 
dition of common schools and school houses. 

Teachers explained their respective methods of opening) 
school and classing pupils. This was followed by a gene- 
ral discussion on the same subject, on the management of 
scholars, and on the necessity of corporal punishment, in 
which several gentlemen, not members of the Institute, were 
invited to participate; a large majority deeming such pun- 
ishment necessary at times, in most schools. 

Wednesday.— Lecture by S. 8. Elliott, on Astronomical 
Geography, followed by a general discussion of several 
points under that head. 

Mr. R. M. Pratt, of Wellsboro, offered the following reso- | 





lution, which was largely discussed, and negatived, viz —| 


‘“‘ That text-books on Grammar ought not to be used in com-| 
| 


mon schools.”’ 

Lecture by S. B. Elliott, on the ventilation of school 
houses—explaining, very clearly, how the air becomes un- 
wholesome in close and crowded rooms, and showing how 


Resolved, 8. That female teachers, whose certificates bear 
the same marking as those of males, are entitled to the same 
wages. Laid on the table. 

Lecture by Prof. Kenyon. Subjects—special daily pre- 
paration of teachers for each class exercise—necessity of 
interesting the pupil in his task, Grammar, &c. 

Lecture by I rof. Kenyon, on “ The necessity and means 
of moral education.”?> This was a most able and interesting 
lecture. 


The following officers were elected: Morcan H. Harr, 
President; R. R. Austin, Secretary; D. E. Clarke, V. A. 
Elliott, Anna Kemp, Ella Sears, A. J. Webster, Vice Presi- 
dents ; Miss Mary E. Pitts, Treasurer ; Miss Cassie McCabe, 
Cor. Secretary. 

The present Board of Counselors all re-elected. 

Unanimously resolved, ‘‘ That the teachers of Tioga coun- 
ty ought to use their influence to build up the Mansfield 
| Classical Seminary.” 
| A resolution, “ That children in school should be taught 


| mental arithmetic as soon as they can read,” adopted by a 


5 


this may be prevented, by suitable contrivances, (which he | majority of one vote. 


described,) for regulating the ingress and egress of air. 

A resolution, ‘* That in the examination of teachers, allow- 
ance ought to be made for embarrassment,” was presented, 
discussed and negatived by a majority of two votes. 


Thursday.—A resolution, * That the Institute ought to 
hold but one session per year,” was discussed and negatived ; 


and it was resolved that the next meeting be held immedi-' 


ately preceding the next summer school term. 

Lecture on English Grammar and drill of teachers, by 
Prof. Kenyon;—mode of teaching beginners to classify words 
—mode of illustrating definitions. The teachers,—pupils 
now,—were invited to “‘ ask questions ;” and they proposed 
many difficult inquiries, relating chiefly to sentences of 
anomalous construction, which were disposed of in a man- 
ner that showed Mr. K. to have a thorough acquaintance 
with the subject. He seems remarkably free from pedantry 
—the besetting vice of mere grammarians ; but, in the opin- 
on of some of the teachers present, rather too fond of re- 
forming the language of the author, before parsing it. 

Superintendent Reynolds offered a resolution, ‘‘ That 
teachers, who, on examination, are marked number one, in 
ali the branches, ought to receive permanent certificates.” 

Discussed by Morgan Hart, R. C. Bailey, V. A. Elliott, 
F. M. Elliott, in the affirmative, and R. M. Pratt, R. R. 
Austin, and A. J. Webster, in the negative; laid on the 
table for the present. 

An able and interesting lecture was delivered by Prof. 
Kenyon, on ** The Advantages of Education.” 

Friday.—Committee on resolutions report the following: 


Resolved, 1. That our faith in the efficiency of our Insti- 
tute has greatly increased. 

Resolved, 2. That we deem it detrimental to common 
schools, to be kept open more than five days in each week ; 
on account of non-attendance on Saturdays, and the conse- 
quent derangement of classes; and also detrimental to the 
health of pupils. 

Resolved, 3. That district Institutes ought to be sustained. 

Resolved, 4. That we deem it the duty of directors and 
parents to visit the schools, at least monthly. 

Resolved, 5, That we earnestly request the school direc- 
tors throughout the county, so to arrange the school houses 
that they may be suitably warmed and ventilated. 

Resolved, 6. That the County Superintendent ought not to 
grant permanent certificates to teachers. 

Resolved, 7. That in the person of Prof. N. L. Reynolds, 
Wwe recognize the man eminently fitted, by natural and ac- 
quired ability, and by his indomitable energy and untiring 
zeal, for the performance of the arduous and responsible 
duties of his office. 


The resolution concerning permanent certificates, offered 
| by the Co. Supt., was discussed and adopted by a majority of 
| fifteen votes. This resolution created much interest, and gave 
| rise to a lively and somewhat spicy discussion, especial!y on 
the affrmative side. The serious arguments urged on either 
side, so far as remembered, may be summed up thus: In 
favor of permanent certificates :--that they might be justly 
claimed by teachers of the first class as a stimulus and reward 
| to industry and perseverance, and as a convenient recom- 


| mendation in communities where the holder is not known;— 
| that it is a great hardship to the teacher to be compelled to 
|come before the Superintendent for examination once a 
| year, forever, or forfeit his right to teach a common school. 
Against the resolution :—that permanent certificates would 
burden the school system with an unnecessary cause of 
| trouble and vexation, there being quite enough of such al- 
|ready in the distinctions necessary to be made between 
teachers of different capacities; that a permanent certifi- 
cate would generally become the ultima thule of the teacher’s 
ambition, as such, and that the just withholding of it would 
in many cases, be more vexing to the candidate and his 
friends, than a failure as to any of the present grades; that 
the justice of such withholding would in most cases be no 
adequate defence to the school system against the resent- 
ment of the disappointed, who would be more or less blind- 





ed by self-interest and self-esteem; that the practice of 
| granting them would tend to foster, on the part of the hold- 
| ers, laziness in study and mental culture in general, unrea- 
| sonable pretensions to superiority, and, above all, would 
give rise to an unjust claim of equality with teachers who 
shall graduate several years later, when the standard for a 
| first class certificate will inevitably be much higher; thata 
a first class certificate, while in force, is as good as a per- 
| manent one, when it is understood that no permanent ones 
| are ever granted; that it is, as a general rule, necessary for 
| the good of the teacher as well as of the school, that he 
| should submit to examination, as often as once a year, to 
the end that he shall keep up with the progress of the 
| system ; that if he really progresses with the standard, as 
| he ought to do, he will not find any serious expense or dif- 
| ficulty in the way of allowing the Suparintendent to dis- 
cover that fact. 


, r 
The general resolutions were then taken up, conside ed 
and adopted, except the 6th. 
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The resolution, “ That drawing ought to be taught in|tion in trade or barter, taken from Rose’s Arithme. 
Common Schools,” was taken up considered and adopted. tic, together with his solution, stating that Rose and 

Mr. Reynolds, Supt., addressed the teachers at some 4)) his followers are in aD error; and calls upon 
length, and stated among other things, the interesting fact, | those teachers, who “ maintain the printed answer,” 
pap se ploreeneth hes. certrchee tescge= beet cor gen weceng | oY SSO the readers of the Journal with their solu 
Schools during the year last past, erceeds those of any previous | — : 4 
year by two thousand. ‘tion. On reading over the remarks, rather care. 

Is it not possible in @ report, not uareasonably extended, | lessly at first, 1 thought the writer was only feign. 
to give an adequate history of the interesting features of ing dumbness, or as we say, “ playing dumb,”-—not 
the session, to wit, the lectures, speeches and discussions. ‘in earnest, certainly ; but on reading them over 
I must be satisfied with saying that the interest never flag- again, | began to think him serious,—really “ dumb,” 


ged, but increased to the end; and that your correspon- |) a+ any rate, I am inclined to take him at his word, 
dent has a far higher opinion of the educators of Tioga | J —— oe ; ‘ 
County, and of the County Superintendeney, and of our| Now, I think it is evident, from the solution given, 


Common Schoo! system, than he had just one week ago.— | that Mr. Lamborn misunderstands the question, and 











Agitator. G. |perhaps I shall fail to throw any light on the mat- 
ter, but will try. 

Original Communications. | If A had agreed to take just 560 gross of buttons 

= \of B in exchange for his 200 yards of cloth; that 

ROSE'S QUESTION. is, if the quantity of buttons had been fized at 560 


Mr. Epiror:—lI notice an article in the Journal |8T08S, the same as A’s cloth at 200 yards, the rates 
for Dec. from the pen of E. Lamborn, Lancaster | of each remaining the same, then Mr. Lamborn’s 
co., in which he invites attention toa question from | Solution would have been correct,—B’s gain would be 
Rose’s Arithmetic, and requests “ any teacher who | 1£, But I donot understand the question in that way, 


maintains the correctness of the printed answer,” to The quantities are not regarded at all, until you wish 


publish his solution in your columns, to get the whole gain, and the question might have 
| been stated in this way :— 


With due respect for the opinions of Mr. L. lam . 
happy to say that I am one of that class ; and since| A agrees to take buttons of B, at the rate of 4 
he is anxious for a “ Public explanation,” I would | P&%Se Per gross, which are worth 6 pence, in ex- 
most respectfully submit the following for his con- |change for cloth, at 1s. 9d. which is worth 1s. 6d.— 
sideration and (I trust) conversion. His mode of |Which makes the best trade; what would be the 
ascertaining the number of gross of buttons that A |whole gain, if A sold 200 yds. of cloth; and what 


receives for the cloth is correct; but I object to 
| J offer the following solution : 


that part of his solution, relative to the gain per 
; | The gain on the cloth is 3d. per yd.; that is 1s 
cent, that B makes more than A, because he deducts | 8 ; 7 , 
6d. gains 3d. In the same ratio, 6d. would gain 1d. 


24£ from the amount each received in trade for | 
his goods, which is not diminishing one sum, when consequently, if B had received 7d. for his buttons 


compared with the cost of the article, in the same | the trade would have been equal, neither would 
ratio that it is the other. | have gained nor lost; but as B receives 7}d. for his 


‘buttons, on every gross he sold, or 6d. he gained 
|1}d. clear, or, on every penny, ,',d. and on 100, 84,— 
the only correct answer as the question is stated. 


| per cent. ? 


The following solution I deem essentially correct : 
If A receives 21d. for one yard of cloth that cost 
him but 18d., he gains 3d.; and if he gains 3d. on | : ° 2 
18d., on one penny he gains one-eighteenth of 3d., | > " ie a gy re trade, J . 
which is 163d. While on 100d. he gains 100 times | prefer Mr. Lamborn to do it, because he dont 


: ae : : ph '“shave”’ so hard as other men. Jas. A. GRAVEs. 
163d. which is 163. A therefore gains 164 t.| 
RAGA: aD fe SRG A AROCNes pares LED GARNET as Check eendias ike. hb dae 


By a similar process of reasoning we prove that if B_ 

receives 74d. for that which cost him but 6d., he gains | A 
1$d. on 6d. which is 25d. on a hundred, or 25 per cent. | THAT PROVISO. 

Since B. makes 25d. on 100d., while A makes but| | have read, with much interest, the discussion in 
162, it is evident that B gains 84d. more than A, or | the State Teachers’ Association, recently in session 
84 per cent. Q. E. D. jat Scranton, upon the proviso to the 41st section 
‘of the school law, and I was much surprised that 


If the above analysis is incorrrect, I shall be glad ||. hors would nena and niet detain sk. <diee 


to have the s exposed, as such an exposition | 
the errors exp : P gentleman (and perhaps others,) even went so far as 


would add to my stock of mathematical knowledge. |¢, intimate that no one was willing to own its au- 


T : ai : 
Pr. L. M. thorship. If this is a matter of the least interest to 
any one, I am happy to state that the information 





Sharpsburg, Allegheny co., Dec. 1858. 





Mr. Eprror:—In the December No. of the Jour-|may be obtained by calling upon the editor of the 
nal, I notice a communication from E. Lamborn, in aia Journal, and I will add that those who know 
which, among many good things, he gives us a ques-'the author, when thus ascertained, will not regard 
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him as wanting in respect for competent and worthy| Iam happy to assure you that we are making 
teachers. progress in the right direction. The following dis- 

Bat why object to the Proviso? If no power is|tricts, viz: Lebanon Borough, Cormwall, South 
to exist that may annul a certificate, then, if it is | Lebanon, North Lebanon, Annville, Londonderry 
once obtained, the possessor may punish a child in|andé Jackson, have each a regularly organized In- 
the most brutal manver, neglect his business, lie, | stitute, in efficient operation, at the present time. 
cheat, use profane language, steal a horse, or commit | This is a respectable number for a county of only 
any other crime, serve his term in the jail or peni- \ sixteen districts; especially when it is considered 
tentiary, and yet continue to belong to an honorable | that one of the districts has but a single school, and 
profession, and through his certificate, become © that several of the Institutes named are attended 
confidential inmate of our families, and continue to | by the teachers of two or more districts. And I 
be an instructor of, and exemplar for our children! | may also say, in this connection, that it is the in- 
A person may be technically respectable in some |tention of the Co. Superintendent to make every 
situations of life, and yet not be strictly moral; and | possible exertion to organize more Institutes, in 
this may be the case with a teacher, as well as in that |those portions of the county where they are needed. 
of aclergyman. If the teacher's certificate is not) gome of the Institutes mentioned above hold 
positive proof of the morality, competency and good | weekly meetings; others devote every other Satur- 
character of the possessor, it can be of no value to | g4y to the good work. I scarcely need remark that 
any; for these are the things it proposes to attest. | +1 ..6 meetings result most beneficially. Anybody 
If it is to be proof of these, then a power must ex-| (¢ -ommon sense must knuw, that if teachers meet 
ist to annul it, so as to clear the profession of those frequently to compare and discuss different modes 
who fall into temptation. For instance, a — who |of teaching, and engage in practical exercises con- 
has never tasted liquor in his life may obtain a cer- ‘nected therewith, the inevitable consequence will 
tificate, passing a perfect examination in all respects, ibe, an increase of their qualifications. Nor is this 
and in a year after, may go into his school-room | 4} of the good result. Something more is gained. 
drunk. Shall not the profession be shielded from | 4) earnest desire for improvement isawakened. A 
discredit for such causes, and does not every teacher |j,y. of the profession is excited. Elevated views 
appreciate the necessity of protection from such ‘in the art of teaching are formed. In brief, ‘Teach- 
characters? Then, if the power must exist, who 80 | ors meet, become acquainted, talk of their schools, 
proper to possess and exercise it,as the County] yost each other on latest educational news, com- 
Superintendent, who must, himself, be of the Pro-| pare results of what they have respectively expe- 
fession, and whose sympathies and interests are alto-| rienced, engage in practical exercises, expose each 
gether with it? It is not true, that there is no ap- others faults, exchange opinions on different modes 
peal from this decision, for he is himself, subject to | of teaching, sympathize with each other, encourage 
removal for any improper exercise of power. leach other, help one another, fire up with noble 

There is no officer in this Commorwealth, who is | resolves, fill up with an honorable ambition, and 
not subject to removal by some other authority.— ere they separate a feeling of brotherhood springs 
The State of Pennsylvania endorses no man, without | up, the true professional spirit is imbibed. Thus 
reserving the right to discard him for improper |the great work of mutual improvement goes on.— 
conduct—from the lowest officer to the Governor | Institutes not only increase the attainments of our 
himself; civil or military, executive, judicial, politi- |teachers; but they induce a manly pride, an ardent 
cal, or otherwise. Why should teachers be made interest, in the profession, which when once felt, are 
an exception? Or if made an exception, would not powerful and constant incentives ‘o a thorough 
that very fact destroy public confidence in, and re-|PTeparation for, and a faithful discharge of, the 
gard for their profession? An affirmative answer is |8Teat duties belonging thereunto. 











palpable. D. Mr. Editor, the results of Teachers’ Lnstitutes in 
Dauphin co., Dec, 1858. our county fully justifies the foregoing. Wherever 
they have been properly conducted and attended, 

LEBANON COUNTY. they have been highly beneficial. And we are con- 


Mr. Eprror :—I fear you think that “little Leba- stantly improving them, making our meetings better 
non” does not keep the School Journal very well and better. Weare growing more practical, talk 
posted up in regard to her educational interests. |!ess, and work more, of late. 

Well, the truth is, we are so hard at work, up here,| Besides the usual district meetings, we have had 
that we cannot get time todo much writing. How-!two extra Institutes recently. ‘The first was a meet- 
ever, I have a few spare moments, just now, and |ing of several district associations in Lebanon, some 
will improve them by sending a word of good cheer |two weeks ago. In regard to it, I will simply say, 
to teachers and other friends of education through. |that all who participated seemed highly pleased with 
out the State. the result, The other was a two-day Institute, held 
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was decidedly one of the best, most interesting In- 
stitutes that 1 ever attended anywhere. The inter- 
est was kept up so well to the last, that several 
teachers expressed a wish that they could have a 
two week, instead of a two-day meeting. We hada 

good attendance of directors and other citizens on | 
both days, and also in the evening. The farmers in 

the neighborhood invited the teachers to their} 
homes, and entertained them free. 

In conclusion, I assure you, we are not asleep, in 
“little Lebanon.” ‘ou shall hear from us again, 
before long. Reporter. 

Cornwall, Dec. 1858. 





PIKE COUNTY. 

Mr. Eprror:—You seldom hear from Pike co, | 
but, whenever you do, through the Superintendent’s 
reports, you find Lackawaxen township receiving 
honorable mention ; and if “ modesty be a mark of 
merit,” we are entitled to the meed, from the fact, 
that heretofore, we have made no noise, nor manu- 
factured one particle of thunder, either for the press 
or the “rest of mankind,” (so far as I have seen.)— 
And now, in regard to school matters, we think we 
have a right to say something, and therefore claim 
your indulgence. 

The inconveniences and embarrassments which , 
our teachers, in this particular locality, experience | 
in assembling themselves at any stated time or place 
for the purpose of being examined, has always been, 
and, may always remain an obstacle in the way of 
their success ;—yet, I have for once enjoyed the op- 
portunity of witnessing their examination in a body, 
under the supervision of our worthy and efficient 
Superintendent, P. F. Fulmer, and am fully con- 
vinced, that to whatever heights the common school 
teachers throughout the State may aspire or attain, 
Pike co.,if we may take our township as a standard, 
will compare favorably with any in qualifications, 
ability and moral worth. 

An enlightened public conviction of the truth, 
that, to educate is our imperative duty, has awaken- 
ed public attention to the necessity of securing com- 
petent teachers; and thus we have witnessed within | 
two years, an immense stride taken, under the com- 
bined efforts of Superintendent and Directors, and, 
its result upon the welfare of the rising generation, 
home, kindred and country, was clearly foreshad- 
owed. 

Another decided improvement has taken place 
with us, in the construction of our school houses and 


their location. Still, though they are notas perfect 


gems of architectural beauty and grace as | desire 
to witness, yet, with Jean Paul Richter I can say: 
“though their evening shadows still lie dark and 
cold along the earth, they all point to the morning.” 
It has well been said— 





** The school house is the place ** where,” 
** Should step forth immortal man 
In beauty clad, 
With HEALTH in every vein ; 
And reason throned upon his brow ;”— 
but how sad the contrast, in too many instances. 
Interest in school visitation is beginning to ex- 
hibit itself on the part of directors and parents, in 
a degree highly favorable to success ; and I confi- 
dently hope, that the time is not far distant, when 
the cares, trials and perplexities, which are insepa- 
rably conneeted with the teacher’s vocation, will be 
lightened and alleviated by considerations of en- 
couragement and sympathy which these visits can- 
not fail to excite. 
True it is, that—* fools step in where angels fear 


to tread ;”—yet school visitation. only can furnish 


parents and directors with a knowledge of a teach- 
er’s fitness, to “lay hands,” as Taylor expresses it, 


“upon the dome of thought,” whose “ architect is 


the architect of the universe;” and I would seriously 
commend them to a faithful discharge of this branch 
of their duty. 

Again. The compensation of teachers is greatly 
increasing with us; and adequate compensation to 
qualified instructors, is the movement universally 
demanded ; and until it is the case, our schools will 
in too many instances, remain the abodes of igno- 
rance, presumption and imbecility. 

I cannot but think, that until children are ten 
years of age, they ought to have a female teacher. 
She can so readily put her “ heart on her lips,’’ that, 

**>Tis pleasing to be schooled by female lips and eyes ;— 

They smile so when one’s right, and if one’s wrong 

They smile still more ; and then there 

Comes encouragement in the soft hand 

Over the brow,—perhaps even a chaste kiss— 

I learned the little that I know by this.””— Byron. 
There seems to be a diversity of opinion in regard 
to this matter among us, and not desiring to agitate 
it through your columns, I leave it for fature reflec- 
tion; but I trust that the compensation of females 
will increase in proportion as they qualify them- 
selves for their high and responsible mission. 

One crying evil yet exists in our township, and 
that is, the “ want of uniformity” in our books; and 
I have no doubt it extends throughout the county. 
The Superintendent advises, but Directors fail in 
carrying out the requirements of the lawin that re- 


spect ; and deeming it an essentia! requisite, in order 


to give the system a fair trial, | can only express 
agair the wish, that they may soon see the propriety 
of acting up to the letter of the law. 

P. B. Haywarp. 


Lackawazen, Dec. 1858. 





CLARION AND MERCER. 
Mr. Burrowes :—The teachers of Clarion and 
Mercer recently held their Institutes under the lead 
of their Superintendents. It was our good for- 
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tune to be rom at t both of them. The Institute} 
of the first named county convened at Callensburg | 
on the first day of November. 
closing exercises of a Normal School, which the 
County Superintendent, Mr. McGonagle, had car 
ried on for several weeks for the benefit of his 
teachers. We found upon our arrival a class of | 
fifty teachers present. 
cally a working class. Bonnets were laid aside, 
and shawls thrown off, gloves were pocketed, and 








found them as ready and prompt as they seemed to 
be. There was no request made, from first to last, 
If there 
were improvements in teaching they were not only 
ready but eager to embrace them. The most com- 
plete discipline was maintained throughout all the 
exercises. The elementary branches were discus- 
sed with a freedom and earnestness which must re- 
sult in good. 

Mr. McGonagle is working in his county with the 
spirit of a true reformer He is holding Institutes, 


Normal Schools and Conventions at a pecuniary | 


disadvantage which few men would be willing to 
meet. He, however, does it cheerfully and uncom- 
plainingly. We trust that the educational men 
of Clarion county appreciate his disinterested la- 
bors, and that they will manifest it by increasing 
his salary to a generous and livable figure. The 
clarion voice of every teacher in the circuit of his 
labors, should be heard asking for it, and it will 
soon be done. 

At Mercer, the teachers turned out to the num- 
ber of one hundred and fifty. This, Swe believe, is 
the greatest number ever convened in the county 
for similar purposes. The sessions were held in 
Union Hall, a beautiful edifice recently built by 
the citizens of Mercer for a Union and Graded 
School. There are many teachers of the true ma- 
terial in this county. There is genuine scholarships 
among them, as well as a complete consecration 
to their work. Among such, flirtations and co- 
quetry receive no favor; the Institute and its la- 
bors receive their‘first and last attention. Though 
for years we have been engaged with Normal 
Schools, Institutes and Associations of teachers, 
yet we have found none, among which the teach- 
ers of Mercer county would not occupy a first 
rank, 

The teachers are all in favor of the Superinten- 
dency. The present incumbent seems to be pop- 
ular, though rigid in his examinations. He has 


contrived to keep the enthusiasm of his teachers 
up to a high point during the whole of his term. 
Indeed the last Institute is regarded by many there 
as excelling any of its predesessors in interest as 
well as in numbers. 

But we find fault with the male teachers of both 


It constituted the 
‘noxious weed, tongues stiffened with its juices, 


They proved to be emphati- | 





counties for one ihnes ‘they | use tobacc »0. Wedo 
not scold them, but we entreat them to oe 
the vicious practice. Lips protruding with the 


iteeth and dickeys yellowed and begrimmed from 
its use, pools of extruded saliva, miasms repulsive 
as those from a lager house are not appropriate to 
the school room. The mouth of man was never 
made to breathe the stench of evil habits upon the 


/young, and at the same time to coin for them the 


in general a working attitude was assumed, We) 
every teacher who would magnify his office to aban- 


beautiful gems of science and literature. We implore 


don tobacco forever. T. F. Turcxsten. 





Selections from the Newspapers. 





BRADFORD COUNTY. 
Mr. Epiror :—Having closed the fifth or last 
Teachers’ Institute, or drill, for Bradford county, it 
may not be out of place perhaps, to give your read- 


lers the result of those annual meetings of teachers. 


In the fall of 1857, the first Institutes in this 
county were held. The thing was new, and the 
houses where they were held were thronged with 
teachers, or spectators ; and it was supposed that 
when the novelty of the matter had passed off, the 
numbers would materially diminish. When we add 
the fact that at the drills last year teachers were 
inspected, and this they were not, I had much 
reason to anticipate a great falling off in the at- 
tendance ; but in this, 1 was most happily disap- 
pointed. In every instance the number of teachers 
was greater than last year, so also was the number 
of spectators increased. I am happy to be able 
also to note another encouraging feature in the 
drills of this fall. There was evidently an increase 
in the interest evinced by the teachers to improve ; 
last year the novelty and excitement, together with 
anxiety that was felt relative to the grade of cer- 
tificates to be received upon the last days, occupied 
the attention too much to allow that improvement 
that might have been made under other circumstan- 
ces. None of these causes operated this fall to dis- 
tract the attention; much more real advance was 
therefore made; At each institute the next place 
of meeting was decided upon by the teachers.— 
Much interest was felt as regarded this matter. An 
active canvass was carried on by those who favored 
the different townships; and quite an excitement 

revailed at some of them, when the vote was taken. 

his I looked upon as another encouraging feature. 
Instead of being obliged to beg a place to go, we 
were under the necessity of deciding by vote, taken 
with the utmost care, which one of the many invi- 
tations we would accept. This going from place to 
place, while it has some disadvantages, has much in 
its favor; more are accommodated, and an interest 
in the cause is stirred up, in the several towns in 
the county. 

At the five Institutes, there were five hundred 
and sixty eight present, who entered their names 
as pupils, but not quite all as teachers. Some at- 
tended because they thought it was a favorable op- 
portunity to get information ; in addition to these, 
the exercises were attended by hundreds of specta- 
tors who came to see and hear; also directors from 
the surrounding towns frequently called to listen 
and look on. Those teachers in attendance, who 
were at the drills last year, clearly evinced a deci- 
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ded improvement, during the year; especially was 
this true with regard to Intellectual Arithmetic and 
Grammar. 

This fact should stimulate all to attend these 
meetings. The exercises were conducted by the 
Superintendent, assisted occasionally by the mem- 
bers of the class. No persons from abroad were 
called upon to take charge of any of the branches, 
but, when help was wanted, the older teachers were 
brought forward, and in that way, made to put in 
practice what they were learning. The same order 
and system, and regularity was observed, and their 
observance enforced, as are required in a good 
school. During the time of drilling, all were still 
and attentive, and no persons could desire to have 
a school more quiet; while at the recess, all were 
urged to engage with spirit, and right good cheer, 
in proper and healthful exercises and amusement, in 
the open air. In the house, strict attention and 
close thought, in the play grounds, sport and inno- 
cent recreation, were the watch words with all, or 
nearly all. 

Individuals in the neighborhood lectured during 
the evenings; there were also discussions upon va- 
rious topics connected with educational matters 
together with declamations and essays. Exercises 
in vocal music, formed a prominent part of the pro- 
ceedings, especially in the evening sessions. It is 
hoped and believed, that the five weeks thus spent 
in Bradford, have been profitable ones, for those 
who are to conduct the educational interests of the 
eounty the coming year. 

These meetings are beginning to be anticipated 
by teachers with much interest, and by the Superin- 
tendent with serious anxiety. An influence is here 
excited that must, and will be powerful for good or 
evil, on the rising generation. 

At the close of each institute, all who attended 
regularly received the following certificate which 
was signed by the County Superintendent. 

Institute CERTIFICATE. 

This certifies that ——has attend- 

ed the full term of the Teachers’ Institute, held at 

for the year 1858, and by strict attention 
and propriety of deportment, has merited this token 
of the approbation of the teachers. 


These little certificates were looked for with in- 
terest, and received with thankfulness; they had a 
tendency to make all punctual and prompt. The 
morning sessions commenced at half past eight, by 
calling the roll, and noting the absentees; and du- 
ring the whole time, there were but fifty-three ab- 
sent marks, put upon the rolls, notwithstanding 
several of the teachers came from three to five miles 
every morning, and many of the mornings were 
rainy. This certainly tells well for the punctuality 
of those five hundred and sixty-eight teachers. 

C. R. C. 








EDUCATION—LABOR. 
The opinion has been and still is, though to a 


ple have generally earned their bread by intellec. 
tual, rather than physical toil. This has, to a 
great extent, been a necessity. The comparatively 
few who have possessed cultivated minds, have been, 
by the very nature of society, forced to occupy 
those positions, where learning was tedlapanoablc 
Statesmen, lawyers, physicians, preachers, teach- 
ers, &c., are essential elements or ingredients of 
society. And to be ranked as a member, and per- 
form the duties of any of these professions, thorough 
mental cultivation is necessary. The ignorant may 
earn a living by mere physical labor ; but cultivated 
minds, well stored with proper knowledge, are ne 
‘cessary to keep in motion the wheels of progres- 
ision in the arts and sciences—in all that tends to 
exalt man to his true position. 
Though the educated have heretofore performed 
but comparatively little physical labor, it by no 
means follows, that they are unfit for its perform. 
ance, or that they despise it. The notion that 
manual and mental labor are antagonistic, arises in 
a great measure, from a misconception or wrong 
understanding of the true object of education.— 
That this is the healthy development of both mind 
and body, is an idea seemingly unknown to many, 
who look upon it, as mere gaining “ book know- 
ledge.” Has a young man attended an academy 
or college for a few terms, and gone over the pre- 
scribed course of study? Heis forthwith dubbed an 
/A. M., A. B., or some other great dignity, and 
[agg off with many, as an educated man, though 
e be the greatest numbskull in existence. Hav- 
‘ing gone through the machinery of a school, it is 
[taken for granted that he is turned out FINISHED ; 
}and who is so presumptuous as to gainsay his claim 
\to the title of an educated man? 
It is unfortunately but too true, that many who 
are turned out as educated men and women, at each 
}annual revolution of the machinery of Female Semi- 
jnaries, Academies and Colleges, are really incapa- 
|ble of gaining a living by the labor of their hands, 
‘aye, or of successfully engaging in any useful em- 
‘ployment. Some are proud, self-conceited, and 
look with contempt on the honest laborer. Such 
iverify the saying of the poet, that, 





‘* A little learning is a dangerous thing.”’ 


| Others, though willing, are so impaired in constitu- 
| tional vigor, so devoid of vital power, occasioned 
by the stuffing process through which they have 
| passed, that they cannot labor. Taking these as 
‘samples, it is not surprising that casual, careless 
‘observers, have arrived at the conclusion, that edu- 
cation is an enervating om. 

For giving rise to, and perpetuating this idea, so 
fraught with evil results, high institutions of learn- 
ing are entitled to at least part of the praise.— 
From the just merits of such schools, I would not 
detract. They have done, and still are doing great 
good, Still, there are some ugly facts pointing to 
radical defects in their modes of instruction, con- 
'stantly staring the close observer in the face.— 














less extent than formerly, entertained, that educa-|These defects should be remedied, and we make no 
tion unfits an individual for manual labor. This apologies if we allude, in severe terms, to them.— 
idea has not been without its influence on true edu- Schooling is not always education proper, Though 
cational progress ; retarding and baffling the efforts |intended to produce healthy mental development, 
of those who have sought to elevate the mass to/it often cramps and impairs the mental energies, a3 
that intellectual and moral position, which by na- | well as physical, and renders the patient unfit for 
ture they are capable of occupying. Though with- |Setnve usefulness in any department. 
out any real foundation, it is supported by appar-| But such are only schooled, not educated. To 
ent evidence, which, to the dull uncultivated intel-|their schooling process, they are indebted, in a 
lects of some, may seem plausible, yea, convincing. |measure, for what they are. The truly educated 
It is true that the educated portion of the peo-|man or woman, is neither unfitted for manual la- 
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bor, nor unwilling to perform it, if necessary.— {they shine, banishing gloom and darkness, do not 
None but fops and self-conceited simpletons, des- shine for themselves alone; that the rivers and 
pise honest labor and the honest laborer. Many streams, as they flow through the valleys, invigor- 
of the greatest statesmen and scientific persons of ating and beautifying the meadows around, do not 
the present day, devote a considerable portion of flow for themselves alone; that the trees, and flow- 
their time to physical labor ; and many of the most ers, and fruits, with all their beauty, order and 

















thoroughly educated, earn their bread by physically 
laborious employments.— Crawford cope 





HOME EDUCATION. 


While much has been said and written upon the 
education of the mind, may we not say something 
respecting the Home Education—education of the 
heart. 

The first impressions which children receive in 
the nursery, while under the mother’s immediate 
care, are seldom so wholly obliterated, but that, 
sooner or later, their influence conduces to form 
the future life. Let us bear in mind that what we 
want our children to become, we must be before 
them. And who has so many advantages as the 
parent for doing this great work? Your love to 
them, and theirs to you—your early influence over 
them—their dependence upon you—your authority 
over them—your knowledge of their tempers and 
dispositions—your opportunity of repeating your 
lessons—and the des i of your own example, is a 
eontinual and powerful sermon. 

Is it not the want of home Education that fills 
our streets at night, with boys, who make night 
hideous with their noise ; destroying the comfort 
of every order-loving citizen? And what kind of 
citizens, think you, will they make, whose only 
training is a routine of English Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, &c., without education of the heart ? 

e can hardly be placed in circumstances that 
will not admit of devoting a few moments each day 
to the moral training of our children. 

The parent occupies a high and holy trust, and 
by diligence and fidelity in his work, he augments, 
forever, his own powers of happiness and useful- 
ness.. Let us, then, awake to a sense of our re- 
sponsibility. There are weeds to be uprooted; 
flowers to be planted in their stead; beautiful 
lessons to be inculcated of love, truth, self-control 
and benevolence. 

The past is gone ; the future is not yet; but the 
present is ours to improve. God has entrusted to 
us immortal souls ; and in view of this conviction, 
we can neither idle nor trifle, but ever find a faith- 
ful monitor to rebuke apathy—to whisper hope 
and heroism in the sacred discharge of duty. 

The mind does not die; and he who sends it on- 
ward in its sublime career, enlarged and trained by 
wholesome discipline, “lays up a treasure where 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt.” 

Home should be made attractive by social con- 
versation and innocent amusemeets. One of the 
 evange pleasures we can enjoy, we owe to music. 

t has the power of charming the ear, soothing our 
passions, affecting our hearts, influencing our pro- 
pensities and ennobling our sentiments. 

We can scarcely calculate the influence a moth- 
er has in forming the future character of the boy ; 
and a woman who does not possess uncompromising 
firmness, energy and stability, is inadequate to the 
task. Implicit obedience to the parent is the 
stepping stone to greatness :—That greatness which 

oes not consist in birth-right, or the pinnacle of 
political power ; but, what is vaster still, in nobility 
of soul. 
Teach them that the sun, moon and stars, as 


usefulness, are not for themselves alone. There is 
nothing sonpleasant in the character as selfishness. 
; And the man who locks up his blessings for his 
|own exclusive advantage—who makes them to bear 
‘upon, and centre in himself, so as to be of no ben- 
le t to others, is guilty before God of breach of 
;duty. Let us live, that in the autumn of life, we 
‘may look back with pleasure upon the past, and 
|calmly forward, when the dreams of life shall be o’er 
jand stern realities fill the sphere of vision.— Dem. 
| Standard, ~~ 


THE TEACHER A PRODUCER. 

It is not expected that the faithful teacher will 
enter the deep recesses of the mines, and bring forth 
the ore and sharpen it into such forms as will be 
most convenient for the various uses to which it 
may be applied ; or is it within the province of the 
teacher to take the wool, as it is clipped, and fash- 
lion it into fabrics to adorn and protect our bodies 
from cold: or to take the cotton from the hands of 
the picker, and weave it into cloth. It is not any 
part of an instructor’s duty, to till the soil to pro- 
duce the necessaries of life, or to shapen the differ- 
ent metals into the forms that science requires ; for 
they have a nobler work before them. They have 
elastic minds to mould, characters to form, and 
habits to establish, that will tell on the future hap- 
piness and prosperity of the nation. The legisla- 
tors, lawyers, judges, doctors and divines of the 
next generation, are in their hands, and duty re- 
quires them to produce a good article; for they 
will be arraigned before the bar of public opinion, 
forty years hence, and what will be their plea ?— 
Let each teacher answer the question. The teach- 
er is to produce good citizens. 

Implicit obedience to a superior power, as law 
giver, should be inculcated into the minds of em- 
bryo American citizens. If the pupil leaves the 
re he room with the idea that laws are made only 
as a matter of form, and the breaking of themis “a 
small affair,” they will make very poor citizens. 

The Instructors of youth are to produce thinking 
men and women, not parrots to repeat theories’ 
without understanding the language used to ex- 
press them. They are to teach their pupils the 
pure principles of morality as found in the Bible. 
“ What is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
Order is Heaven’s first law, and it should always 
be the law of the school-room. No pupils should 
be indulgent in being tardy; for its a habit easily 
acquired but not easily eradicated. 

arents you have a duty to perform in this great 
work of properly educating the youth of our land, 
and as long as many of you fail in acting your part 
ou have no right to find fault with the teacher if 
he does not do his whole duty.—Clinton Dem. D. 





THE MODEL TEACHER. 

The model teacher works for the good of the 
school, not for the good of his pocket. During the 
entire term he prepares every lesson, as though he 
were going to recite it himself. Though he is con- 
scious that he understands it, yet, by reviewing it, 








some original thought will be awakened which will 
enable him to illustrate the principle, or explain 
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the process of solution, 
conned it over. 

The model teacher is first and last at the school- 
room. Experience has taught him, that “when 
youth’s hot wishes in our red veins revel,” we are 
not capable of self government. There must be 
some superintendent. The fire may not be good ; 
it may not have been built sufficiently early. The 

upils may convene at the school-house, and the 
atte boy impose upon the less, or the witty girl 
upon the dull one. The ink may be spilled, the) 
pens mislaid, the house abused, the copy-books 
soiled and the reading books torn. Hence, he 
deems it his duty to be in the room the first in the) 
morning, so that complaints of lost articles may’) 
not harrow his conscience. 

The model teacher knows that the way to secure 
order through the day, is to preserve it in the morn-| 
ing. His motto is, “ Strictness without severity.” 
But he must be strict at all times. There should 
never be any noise within the walls of the school-room. | 
Hence, he requires the door opened and closed 
easily. Hence, he walks lightly himself, and the’ 
pupils follow his exmaple. Hence, he requires the 
pupils to enter and depart, one by one, with step 
as light as * angels” footfall on the tufted floor.— 
He requ‘res this all the time. From the day he 
enters the school until the day he closes the term, 
an almost faulty strictness has been observed.—' 
This has prevented occasions for the use of the rod. 

The model teacher treats every child kindly, yet 
stands aloof from all. He does not make a favorite. 
of any one. If he did, a bundred jealous eyes would | 
pierce his heart. He manifests his kindness by 
acts, and not by words, for “who talks much must 
talk in vain.” He does not scold, nor hammer} 
npon the desk, for “like begets like.” A sharp| 
determined look, or a pause of a moment in the’ 
business of the day, will restore lost order. He) 
makes fewirules acd seldom countermands his di-| 
rections. Hisclasses come up in perfect order and 
retire in a similar way. He demands no unreason-' 
able requirement, but exacts all he demands. He, 








better than if he had not 
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couragement of all parents, and need never be with. 
out employment.—Cambria Tribune. ZENO. 





A TALK WITH TEACHERS ON INTERESTING THE 
SMALLER SCHOLARS IN SPELLING. 

1 wish to say a few words to the teachers of the 
smaller scholars, on exciting an interest in spelling, 
From the manner in which the exercise is conduc- 
ted, much time is spent, without corresponding im- 
provement. ‘The spelling classes are too frequently 
dull, and sometimes exceedingly ludicrous. Let 
me give you a description of an exercise, which is 
no exaggeration of what can be seen in this lati- 
tude. During the exercise, many of the pupils are 
looking vacantly about the room, while two or 


| three who are called rogues, are striving to animate 


the class with their pranks or pins, and another is 
“shying” for a fly to put in his neighbor’s ear.— 
Teacher says, “an-ni-hi-late,” pronouncing the 
word for spelling so differently from its correct pro- 
nunciation in reading, that the pupil never recog- 
nizes the spoken as the spelled word. John begins, 
after considering the word very carefully, “ A-n an, 
n-i ni,” and stops. Teacher repeats the word, ac- 
centing strongly the third syllable, “ An-ni-Ai-late ; 
you have spelled right so far; now, “ hi-late.”— 
John continues, “ h-i-g-h, (hi,) l-a-t-e, (late.)”— 
Teacher says, “No, you have spelled ‘hi’ wrong; 
now try again, and look out for your ‘hi.’” John, 
after several attempts, with the aid of his teacher, 
annihilates the word. The exercise is continued in 
the same manner, with the words so-po-ri-fic, e-nig- 
mat-ic, an-ti-scor-but-ic, &c. If you wait until the 
lesson is finished, the teacher may inform you that 
“the scholars are poorer in spelling than anything 
else, though not near as bad as when she took them. 
Then, they couldn’t spell anything.” 

It is not surprising that pupils are not interested 
in spelling in this way, words to “put out,” that 
they seem never to have heard them, and will never 
hear them but in the spelling class. In spelling, 
as in other studies, scholars to improve, must be 
interested. They need rousing up; they love to 


is cautious in promising or threatening, but he is| spell, and will go to the exercise with positive de- 
precise in the fulfilment. light, if you will interest them. Try them once.— 

The model teacher places as high an estimate) After having spelled the regular lesson, ask them 
upon the out-door conduct of the pupils, as upon | to spell in turn, anything that they can see, or that 
their behavior during the session. He is aware) they know to bein the school-room ; when one mis- 

that their conduct, as witnessed by strangers, con-| spells, or hesitates, orjrepeats what has been spell- 
_ stitutes the reputation of the school. Hence, he|ed, let him take his seat. What a change there 
keeps an observant eye upon all their conduct, com-| will be in the appearance of a class; how quick 
ing, going, and at recess. The truant fears him,| their eyes will be opened, how they will sparkle; 
for he finds him so frequently at the corner of some) how promptly they will spell round with such words 
street which he must pass on his way home. The! as these—book, slate, pencil, arithmetic, geography, 
mischief dreads him, for he sees him looking out of| whip, teacher, Mr. Stiggins, boy, nail-head, knot- 
the windows every time he intends to perpetrate a} hole, button, stocking, shoe-peg, &c., &c., until they 
trick. That observant eye sees all the actions of they are all “spelled down,” or the things in the 
all the pupils, and can decide justly, because it re-| school-room, are “spelled up.” At another time 
lies upon the strongest of human testimony—it is|let them spell the names of their class-mates, or 
an eye-witness. things seen coming to school. Scholars who can 

In the rural districts, where.children have to! 


come a great distance, and suffer great exposure, | 
the model teacher sees that the youngest and most | 
helpless are cared for. that they may not have to 
take seats in a cold corner, without first having a 
chance to warm and dry. He is unwearied during 
the morning, before roll-call, in rendering comfort- 
able all those little persons assigned to his care.— 
In short, he is parental in all his feelings, and in 
all his duties. fe feels as a father, and acts as a 
mother. He makes a business and not a pastime 
of his calling. 

Such a teacher will have'the prayers and the en- 











write, will be much interested in making their own 
spelling lessons, which should be very carefully pre- 
pared upon the slate. There is scarcely a limit to 
lessons that can be givenin this way. I will name 
a few. 

A list of kitchen and house-keeping articles.— 
Things necessary to furnish a parlor. Articles sold 
at the grocery. Names of flowers, birds, fruits, of 
our own and foreign countries. Names of animals 


of the United States ; of important towns, rivers, 
counties, &c., &c.; then the properties of things, 
and their names, as, transparent, opaque, malle- 
able, ductile, sonorous, heavy, elastic, fusible, &c., 
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&c.; then lessons to teach the names of actions, | 
(verbs.) and the words that describe them. I be- 
lieve that language, or grammar, as we Call it, is 
better taught in these lessons than in learning de- 
finitions of parts of speech, as, “a verb is a word 
that signifies to be, to do, or fo suffer.” We teach 
the meaning and use of words ; which I think more 
useful to smaller scholars than the technicalities of 
grammar. 

In order to teach children to spell well, you must 
begin early and keep at it in the right way. You 
must have frequent animating exercises. on’t be 
afraid of a little ‘fun’ now and then ; children love 
it. They like to know that their teacher is just as 
human as other people. Many a school suffers for 
want of a hearty laugh, and recitations are fre-| 
quently dead, which a little vivacity will bring to | 
life. 

When children are interested in spelling, you will | 
know it; everybody knows it; they spell every- | 
thing, and everywhere, going from school, at their | 
os after they are put to bed, when they wake ; | 
they notice the spelling of every new or strange | 
word they see. 
spellers. I once gave to a live class as a spelling 
lesson, the words that denoted the occupations of 
people; the whole number of words spelled cor- 
rectly was nearly 2,500, and one little girl had writ- 
ten correctly, over 300. Many different methods 
will be suggested to the “live” teacher. No one 
the best at all times, but each good for a change. 
The great thing is to form in the pupil the habit of 
observing te spell.—Columbia Co, Republican. 

Porrruar, 





THINGS. 

Teachers, do you study the minds and habits of 
the children under your care, and are you daily 
watching the development of mind and the forma- 
tion of habits? If so you have discovered that 
things are far more attractive to the young mind 
than ideas or words. Things can be seen, and chil- 
dren learn faster from things they see, than other- 
wise. How easy it is for a teacher to give to al- 
most any class a clear and sufficient knowledge of 
Fractions, in a few lessons, by a familiar talk, il- 
lustrating the different points by means of some- 
thing tangible. The ingenious Teacher, with a 
half dozen apples, can clearly explain to the com- 
prehension of any scholar of suffieient age to at- 
tend a public school, all the principles of Fractions 
laid down in our common Arithmetics. He will 
not need to theorize in the least. A handful of 
beans or corn in the hands of a good Teacher, will 
enable him to make the elementary principles of 
Arithmetic plain and simple. And when learned 
by such means, they are never forgotton. 

The child that sees the ten cents that make the 
dime, or equals the dime he sees also, is quite sure 
of the fact. The ten dimes that make the dollar 
should also be seen, (if the Teacher can raise them.) 
Teachers, have you the measure of a yard marked 
on your black-board? If not, by all means have 
one. Notonlythe yard, but the foot and inch have 
measured and marked. It would be a capital idea 
for every Teacher to obtain the correct mea- 
surement of the school room in which he daily op- 
erates, and have it written upon the board, that all 
may learn the length and width and height of the 
wall around them. When learned, rub it out.— 
Then call up the subject occasionally to see who 
can give them correctly. Why, not half the teach- 


‘begins to ask questions. 


Children aroused are omnivorous | 





ers in the country, can tell the length of a piece of 


stove-pipe, or the height of acommon door. This 
arises from the fact that the attention has not been 
called to these matters. Not one man in a hun- 
dred can give you the height of a common eating 
table, or dining chair. This should not be. Chil- 
dren should early be taught these things. Stan- 
dards should early be fixed in the mind, and these 
should be obtained by things seen. Measures and 
weights of all kinds ought to constitute a part of 
the fixtures of a school-room. Coins also, and 
Bank Notes, should be in every school-room as 
permanent fixtures. When the child sees with its 
own eyes, that a pound of gold is lighter than a 
pound of feathers, he begins at once toenquire why 
it is so, and is not satisfied until he finds out—- 
These visible, tangible things. start though in the 
mind of the child. When he begins to think, he 
Remember that every 
question asked by the child concerning his studies, 
is worth about ten times as much as the question 
asked by the Teacher. The chiid asks for what he 
desires. The teacher asks him to answer that, 
which perhaps he has not investigated, or to give 
the conclusion of an investigation going on in his 
own mind, but not fully perfected. If he finds that 
he cannot, answer for him. By doing so, he cuts 
off the mental investigation which would, if left 
free to act under its own guidings, send forth a 
limb healthy and vigorous, capable of bearing fruit 
and sending forth other branches, and engrafting 
in its stead in a clumsy, unnatural way, a branch of 
foreign growth, unsuited to its place perhaps, by 
being too large for the parent stock. The busi- 
ness of the Teacher should be, appetize the mind. 
The word just suits us, Appetize! Will that do? 
We do not find itin Webster.—Chester Times. 





DECISIONS. 


District Secretaries are entitled to the “ School 
Journal,” which contains all new decisions from 
the Department at Harrisburg ; and it is supposed 
that og ka A in this county are receiving it. 
The late decisions relating to the employment of 
teachers, the new form blank certificate and affida- 
vit, and other regulations, are highly important to 
the Boards of Directors. Itis expected that the 
Secretaries will keep the boards informed on all 
new decisions of importance ; but it is feared that 
such is not the case in a few districts. Some re- 
cent developmeats indicate difficulties arising from 
a neglect of this ‘es where no possible necessity 
exists for it, but where a considerable misspent 
time‘is required to adjust an illegal proceeding. 

If each Board would obtain a copy for its Presi- 
dent, it would doubtless prove an advantage, and 
in many instances, be a great saving of time. But 
few teachers in this county receive or read the 
Journal. Many teachers will refuse to take the 
Journal, and then come three or four times to Hun- 
tingdon, at a loss of time and expense, and go away 
disappointed all for a want of the very informa- 
tion given in the “ Official Department of Penna, 
School Journal.” This publication not only con- 
tains legal decieions, but information highly valu- 
able to every teacher who is not determined to 
belong to the stand-still school, and oppose every 
improvement, as a needless innovation. If the 
question were asked*me, Why do not the teachers 
of Huntingdon county read the Journal? I could 
not answer it. Its usefulness has been acknow- 
ledged by every Institute, and it has been recom- 
mended in every district. Will not the teachers 
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of this county consider the matter anew, and raise | 
a club in every district? Let us all begin anew) 


with the approaching new year.— Huntingdon Globe. 
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ESSAYS 
Read before the Clinton County Institute at Hambury, 
Nov. 24, 1858. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 
BY A. H. TRASK. 

While discussing matters belonging to our schools, 
to our school system, and to education generally,— 
much has been said concerning the responsibilities 
resting upon teachers of common schools. Now,) 
while we, indeed, feel that there is a great responsi- 
bility resting upon us, I would humbly offer a few 
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which has a greater influence over our lives, in form. 
ing our characters for weal or for woe, in this life, 
and in the life to come, than all we derive from 
books, unless it be the book of the Eternal God.— 
And now, will not all agree with me, that the edu- 
cation of the child commences with its parents, and 
that the first impressions made upon the mind are 
the most enduring, because they are the first impres- 
sions made upon the tender and sensitive mind ?— 
tender, because it is just unfolding its existence; 
sensitive, because it has never felt the rough touch 
of time, and every thing is strange and new. 

And while we deeply feel the responsibility rest- 
ing upon us, as teachers, yet when we remember, 
that to be truly wise, we must be truly good, and 
while parents have the first training of the plastic 
mind of the child, and are in a position, or sustain a 





‘relationship, which gives a greater power or influ- 
ence over them than the teacher can possibly pos- 
sess, there must be too, a great responsibility rest- 
ing upon them as well as on the teacher. The love 
parents have for their children, is a high and holy 
principle, and the earnest wish of their heart is, that 
they succeed well in life-—that they be useful and 
happy, ornaments to society, and a staff to their own 
It is a fact, that we are, in a great 


thoughts, concerning the responsibility resting upon 
parents, as well as teachers. 

In the first place, let me ask, What is education, 
and where does it begin? Is that person worthy 
the title educated, merely because he has an exten- 
sive knowledge of books, and is enabled to grasp 
the arts and practical sciences, to talk about the 
laws and the philosophy of nature,—while he has no 
knowledge of the great principles and philosophy declining years. 
of the mind, or the relationship existing between Measure, if not altogether, creatures of imitation; 
the Creator, and the created, or the responsibili- | #d while parents would have their children walk 
ties resting upon mankind, in view of their eternal in the ways of truth and virtue, they must set them 
future? While man is endowed with rationality, |the example, for, precept without example is use- 
made the great “connecting link,” and responsible less, with children; therefore, they should go to- 
too, to his Maker,—I hold that no person is entitled |gether, but if either go alone, let it be example by 
to the dignity of being called educated, until estab-|all means. Parents need not wonder, that their 
lished upon those great principles of truth and mo- |children grow up regardless of their commands or 
rality, which, indeed, elevate us to our true dignity, | teaching, while they never practice themselves, those 
and to the station among created things, for which principles which they would teach them to observe. 
the God of nature designed us. Many are the in. |It is my opinion, too, that parents could aid the 
stances, where men have astonished the world with |teacher half in governing schools, if they would 
the brightness of their intellect, and, like the swiftly govern their children at home. The child loses all 
flying meteor, flashed for a moment, as it were, and ‘respect for the commands of that parent, who com- 
then disappeared, leaving no one to bless their | mands often enough, to be sure, but who never, as a 
memories, for they had accomplished no good. 'general thing, enforces his commands, 

And now, where and when does our education com-| How frequently do we see examples of this kind, 
mence? It commences just where we first open |where the parent sternly commands the child to do 
our eyes to the light of the world; for there an im- | this or that, and, at the same time, attaches a heavy 
pression is made, and our education commences | penalty for neglecting to do as commanded; but in- 
among the things and circumstances which surround |stead of doing so, the child goes about its play, re- 
us, even at the very dawn of our feeble existence.— gardless alike of the command and threat, and that 
Who has not watched with interest, with what won- lis the last of it. But stop: this is not the last of 
der and admiration, does the infant listen to the rat- jit ;—the child comes into school, and here the same 
tle of the rattle-box, and how eagerly it seizes | habitual disregard of rules manifests itself, and the 
upon every trinket presented to it; in short, every | teacher has the unpleasant task of bringing it under 
new thing makes an impression, whether good or | restraint generally by a resort to harsh means,causing 
bad, and thus, almost unconsciously, as it were, does the child to hate its teachers instead of loving them; 
the education of the child commence in its infancy, and not unfrequently, bringing the anathemas of the 
in the arms of its parents. enraged parents upon their heads ; calling the teach- 





True, it is not the education we derive from er any thing but good, who has dared correct their 
books ; but I will say, that it is a kind of education | 


child, and that too, in the presence of the child,— 
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thus engendering hatred and disrespect, where the 
opposite should be the prevailing principle. 

There is another great evil which I would speak 
against, existing principally in villages and towns, 
but sometimes in the country, and which in its effect 
upon the youth, is most deplorable. I mean the 
practice of parents letting their children run in the 
streets, in company with bad boys, until they become 
as bad as the worst of them. I mean the evenings, 
when they should be at home, by their own fireside, 
reading something or engaged in some harmless 
play. While running in the streets, they are learn- 
ing all the lewd jests and profane language afloat ; 
and as the human heart. is naturally inclined to evil, 
they soon loose all taste, if they ever had any, for 
learning or for school, and if compelled to go to 
school once and awhile a day, they are only inclined 
to play mischief, disturb the school, and canse the 
teacher trouble. 

But a word upon this subject is sufficient. And 
now, while upon the parents and teachers rests the 
responsibility of watchirg and aiding the unfolding 
of immortal minds, and while from our own exam- 
ple, they are in a great measure to take the impress 
of their future characters, let us see to it, that we 


set them an example that we shall not be ashamed | 


to see them follow, and that will enable them to lay 
for themselves a foundation that will stand amidst 
the fiercest storms of life. 

You have nobly shown your appreciation of the 
advantages to be derived from a good school system, 
for the rising generation, ard if, while instructing 
the youth in those things which will enable them 
to combat successfully in life’s warfare, they can, at 
the same time, be established upon the unfailing 
principles of truth and virtue, it will be an object 
attained worthy of all our endeavors. Would it not 
be a consolation to you, parents, if,—in the evening 
of your lives, when your work on earth is finished, 
and you are about to realize your hope of heaven,— 
you have cause to know that you are leaving be- 
hind you a posterity, that is following after in the 
paths of virtue and truth, and who will be a blessing 
to themselves and to their fellow men? Assuredly 
it would. Let us all then, parents and teachers, unite 
in all that will promote this end, for “in union there 
is strength.” 





HYGIENE. 
BY P. F. HYATT. 

The few words which I have prepared for con- 
sideration, are based upon that all important ques- 
tion :—How shall we best preserve that choicest 
boon of heaven, Heatrn? If there is one class of 
persons who ought to understand the principles of 
Hygiene better than another, it is the school teach- 
ers; for, into their care are entrusted large clusters 


protected from the chilling blasts of ignorance which 
annually sweep millions of our fellow beings to an 
untimely grave. 

It is an old and faithful saying,—“ As the twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined,” and in no case will it hold 
nearer to the truth, than in the subject now under 
consideration; for if the seeds of disease are sown 
in the bud, how can the blossom escape? And 
shall not the faithful teacher stand upon the watch- 
tower and cry, “ Behold the enemy is at the door 
and knocks?” 

We cannot know how to prevent disease, unless 
we first know what causes it. This, by medical men, 
is termed “ Etiology.” It may be divided into two 
classes ; first, predisposing causes, or those which 
create a susceptibility to disease ; second, exciting 
causes, or those which tend to produce disease. 

The causes of disease are almost as numerous as the 
sands of the sea; in fact there is nothing that exists 
in nature that comes in contact with our bodies, 
which may not, under some circumstances, produce 
deleterious effects upon the system. But it is not 
my object to branch out upon a great variety of 
these subjects. I will confine myself to those most 
useful to us as teachers. 

First, we will turn our attention to habits of liv- 
ing. Food may produce disease, either by improper 





quality or quantity. Aliment may be deficient or 
excessive. Of the former, I scarcely need speak, 
for I do not believe that many of us are guilty of 
breaking the hygienic laws on this score; yet defi- 
ciency of food can, and most certainly will, bring its 
votaries to a low point. All of the textures of the 
body become deficient, the muscles small and ten- 
denous, the fat diminishes, and even the bones un- 
dergo great dimunition ; while the blood turns thin, 
the surface cold, and the sufferer becomes delirious 
and pines away. 

But by far the greater number are injured by ex- 
cess of food, rather than a deficiency. Sometimes 
the appetite becomes inordinate, and craves more 
food than the system can appropriate to itself; 
thereby, the digestive organs are over-taxed, irrita- 
ted and distended with the surplus, and dyspepsia 
follows. But even if the digestive powers are 
vigorous and can digest the excess, the blood ves- 
sels will become enlarged, while plethora and gout, 
with their attendant evils, must generally follow. 
The quality and proportions of our food are also 
important. God hath declared that “man shall not 
live by bread alone,” and he who thinks that he can, 
has only to try the experiment, and satisfy himself. 
A man will only live from fifty to sixty days on 
nothing but bread, made from thoroughly bolted 
wheat flour. Man by nature is omnivorous ; his 
jaws partake of the compound motion of the whole 
animal kingdom; and his health is best preserved 





of the tender buds of humanity, which need to be 





by a mixture of animal and vegetable diet. 
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Intoxicating liquors, strong tea or coffee, high 
spiced victuals, or the filthy and abominable use of 
tobacco, are also among the exciting causes to dis- 
ease, by keeping up artificial stimulation, and thereby 
robbing nature of her just claims. 

Now, ladies, I just want to put a word of mischief 
into your ears, concerning those who are willing to 
debase themselves and impose upon you, by indulg- 
ing in the first and last named articles. It certainly 
is an imposition, for a gentleman whose breath is 
thus polluted, to offer to salute you by lip service. 
If he should still insist that his lips are overflowing 





with kisses, just tell him to walk out and spend 
them on the barn-door or your father’s pig-pen. A 
few modest hints of this kind, from you, might have | 
a great effect in working a reformation. 


Violent exertion of different kinds, often ieaves 
its mark upon thesystem. It causes a hurried rush 
of blood to the heart, which though over-taxed, still, 
like a faithful servant, attempts to do all that is re- 
quired of it. To relieve itself, it throws a great 
quantity of blood to the extremities, which the capil- 
lary system is not capable of absorbing; thereby 
the blood vessels become distended, producing that 
flushed appearance, so often seen, after great bodily | 
exertion. In some cases, this goes further, ruptur- 
ing the larger arteries or veins, causing extravasa- 
tion of blood into the cavities of the trunk, and re- 
sulting in immediate death. 


There are many other evils consequent upon over 
exertion, among which is the non-oxidization of the 
blood; and here perhaps, it will be well to give a 
short description of the circulation, a topic which 
cannot fail to be interesting, to any who desire to rea- 
lize the truth of the saying of the Psalmist David, 
when speaking of himself,—* I will praise the Lord, 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” Proba- 
bly there is no subject which comes within the scope 
of human scrutiny, of which mankind are so gene- 
rally ignorant, as they are of their own mechanism ; 
and certain it is, no science presents so broad a field 
for contemplation. 


The heart to the human system, is what the steam 
engine is to the ship; it is the moving power,—the 
centre of all physical action. It is composed of one 
body which contains four cavities :—two auricles, and 
two ventricles. It is divided into two divisions, by 
& partition, the right and the left, which are so en- 
tire and separate in their office, that they might as 
well be in two distinct organs. 

The blood is sent from the left cavity of the heart 
by the contraction of its muscles, into a large cur- 
ved artery, termed the aorta, At the commence- 
ment of this artery, are three small valves, the shape 
of a half circle, termed the semi-lunar valves. They 
open when the ventricle contracts to let the blood 





flow into the aorta, and then close to prevent its 


refluxing, while the ventricle again expands to re- 
ceive a fresh supply. 

From the aorta, large branches are given off, which 
pass to the different extremities; these, in turn, 
are constantly giving off smaller branches, which 
flow to all parts of the body, where they terminate 
in the capillaries, or hair like ducts. There the 
venous circulation commences; and thence the blood 
makes its way back to the heart. I will make use 
of a familiar illustration, to represent the venous 
circulation : 


The rippling rili from the mountain side, 
Courses along the small ravine, 

And mingles with its fellow rill 

To form the bubbling stream. 


Onward it flows, increasing still 

From every mountain glen, 

Till mountains high its banks must be, 
To guide it to the main. 


So with the venous circulation ; the smaller veins 
continue to unite, until they are nearly all concen- 
trated into the ascending and descending vena cava, 
which perform very much the same office in the 
human system, that the Mississippi and Amazon 
rivers do in the western continent. These veins 
empty their contents into the right cavity of the 
heart. 

From thence it passes through the pulmonary 
artery to the lungs, where it undergoes a change 
from venous to arterial blood, by coming in contact 
with the air—Though I have already deviated some- 
what from my subject, I must go still further, to ex- 
plain briefly, the chemical changes which take place 
in the blood during the circulation,—without enter- 
ing into the minutiz. 

We will commence with it, as it is sent from the 
left cavity of the heart, in its pure or arterial state, 
and follow it, (as when we began,) to the capillaries, 
where we will find it taking to itself another sub- 
stance, which changes it from the bright florid red 
to a dark purple; this substance is carbonic acid, 
which is the waste or worn out part that has no 
longer any office for good ; therefore, it is necessary 
to get it out of the system. This is effected by means 
of the venous circulation, by which it is carried to 
the right cavity of the heart, thence to the lungs, 
where the carbonic acid gas is thrown off with the 
breath we exhale, or breathe out. 

But this is insufficient for the purification of the 
blood. It must also have afresh supply of oxygen, 
which is taken from the air as we inhale or draw in 
our breath. Air is composed of oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbonic acid and ammonia; the last two exist in 
such small quantities, as to be scarcely perceptible ; 
while nitrogen makes up a little more than three- 
fourths, and oxygen the remainder. Pure oxygen 


inhaled into the lungs, would keep up too great a 
stimulation, “or,” in the language of Carpenter, “we 
would live too fast ;” consequently an All-wise Being 
has diluted and tempered it to suit our necessities, 
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and crowned with it the vast creation, as’ an ever | pile in the spacious hearth,” afforded ample means 
standing monument of his merey, so that,— 





'for ventilation ; but in modern times, our dwellings 
‘are built so snugly, that when our doors and win- 
|dows are closed, the rooms are well nigh air tight. 

We will now consider air as a hygienic element.| People are not to blame for buildiug their work- 
It has been remarked, (and truly too,) that, “there shops, their dwellings, their churches, or school. 
is no disease, which may not be excited and brought houses, so as to protect them well from the chilling 
on, by breathing impure air.” Hence the necessity of| blasts of winter, or the scorching rays of the sun; 
having our churehes, our court houses, our school | but they are to blame, if they do not provide a way 
houses, our dwellings, and in fact every other build- of escape for the foul air which accumulates within. 
ing, into which human beings are to be crowded to-| It is said, “that in Italy there is a cave, called 
gether, well ventilated. And here, fellow-teachers, 'the Grotto del Cane, or dog’s grotto. A man walk- 
let me entreat of you, for your own sakes, and for ing in it is safe, but his dog, whose head is lower 
the sake of those little ones who are placed under down, is immediately suffocated.” ‘lhis is in conse- 
your care, to see that your school-rooms are well | quence of the presence of carbonic acid, which, (as 
ventilated. If my house were small and crowded, I |I have before stated,) is heavier than air, and settles 
would sooner knock out the three upper glass in the |to the bottom, forming a shallow gaseous lake to 


Where’er we go, wherever rove, 
Our every breath, bespeaks His love. 


window, than to have no other means of ventilation. | 
But you need not do this. You may fix the windows | 
so as to lower and raise when the necessity requires. 

If I could not do this, or invent some other means | 
of ventilation, I would bid the old clam-shell adieu, | 
and travel for a more congenial clime. 

When you are about to ventilate a room, consider | 
what it is in the room that you wish to get rid of. — | 
Many people have prevented the very object in view 
when attempting to ventilate a room, by not under- 
standing the gaseous laws. 

Heated air is lighter than cold ; consequently it 
will rise above the rest ; therefore, when heated and 
vitiated, a way of escape should be made at the 
upper part of the room. An aperture at the bottom 
will not only fail to change the upper stratum of 
heated air, but the pupils will be apt to take cold, in 
consequence of the current and sudden change in 
the lower stratum. 

But, on the other hand, if you are ventilating for 
the escape of carbonic acid gas, an opening should 
be made in the bottom of the room; for this gas 
when cold, is one and a half times heavier than air ; 
therefore, it will not escape at the top, unless the 
room first be filled to overflowing. This gas is very 
poisonous, and ought not to be allowed to remain 
where any living creature is to breathe. It fre- 
quently infests rooms through the agency of illy 
arranged coal fires, which is one of the most produc- 
tive agents of this deadly gas. 

Every coal stove and its pipe ought to have closely 
fitted joints, so that the gas may not escape into the 
room. It is a very common practice by those who 
burn coal, to throw open the stove door, whenever 
the heat becomes oppressive; this should never be 
done, as the gas is heavier than air, and rushes out 
at the first open space. It is better to cool the room 
by a fresh supply of wholesome air, an article which 
was health to our forefathers, and the want of it, 
poison to us. 


the depth of three feet. 

Sudden transitions from heat to cold, or vice ver- 
sa, are not among the least producing causes of dis- 
ease. People must learn that the simple laws of 
health cannot be disregarded with impunity. The 
average life of a generation will continue to be short- 
ened, as long as the laws of nature are trampled 
under foot, or the blessings of God perverted to our 
own destruction. 

Another remark may be ventured, in conclusion, 
to the ladies :—The man who would make a splendid 
machine, and place it within a frame so small that its 
various parts could not move for want of space, 
would be called a simpleton; but how much more 
simple is she, who, for fashion’s sake, will thus cramp 
the wheels of nature, thereby disfiguring herself for 
the present, and unfitting herself for usefulness in 
the future. 

If these things are to continue, winding sheets 
and sculptured marble will meet with ready sale, 
while the toll of the church bell will be wafted on 
every breeze. The pall-bearer will “follow close 
upon the heels of the bridal party ;” health will in 
vain grapple with the strong arm of disease ; while 
hosts of victims to ignorance of the wise and simple 
laws of our being, shall join in one solemn march 
to the tomb. 





KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 
BY AGNES M’CORMICK. 


Two centuries have elapsed since the great author 
of the Orgaum Novum uttered this saying; and 
though new dynasties have risen, despotic power 
been crushed and revolutions been effected in science 
and art, it stands to-day an imperishable truth,— 
written upon every intelligent, reflecting mind.— 
Each year demonstrates it afresh, until he from 
whom it came could scarcely have realized the ex- 
tent to which it has been developed, in so short a 
time. 





In log cabin and hard cider times, “the roaring 


When minds were trammeled by old systems 
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of philosophy and superstition,—and genius fruit- 
lessly spent itself in searching for the unknown and 
imaginary—when abstract ideas were pursued in- 
stead of the simple teachings of nature,—it must 
have seemed a work of mighty magnitude to turn 
aside the tide of error and bring the current of in- 
vestigation into the true channel of reason, which 
should lead to the discovery of pure and correct 
principles, as a foundation for the attainment of that 
knowledge which is omnipotent. But as the spark 
upon the stubble—as the little leaven insiduously per- 
meates until the whole mass is changed,—so does 
truth surely and steadily force its onward passage, 
working that reformation which shall result in the 
greatest enjoyment, and ultimately bring all things 
into subjection to its mighty influence. 

And majestically our colossal republic rears itself 
in the presence of the world, a monument of this 
power. All materivl things bow before the superi- 
ority of the immaterial. Forests disappear—not 
vainly to waste upon their native soil, but at the 
bidding of mind to walk forth upon the waters as un- 
tiring beasts of burden, carrying the wealth and 
wonders of all nations, from shore to shore. They 
fling their giant arms across the deep and rushing 
torrent, and we pass in safety. Under the chisel of 
the architect, they rise in stately and beautiful pro- 
portions, sheltering us fromthe sunandstorm. We 
step upon their polished surface, partake from them 
the bounties of nature, and rest upon couches curi- 
ously carved. 

The waters still pursue their ceaseless circle, 
from river to ocean, form cloud to thirsty earth, and 
back again upon the suns bright beams; but as they 
pass, they turn the machinery, which ‘in its turn 
brings forth all useful and luxurious articles of 
daily use; they are poured as a vital principle into 
the transfigured forests, and with ashriek they rush 
across valley, hillside and plain, almost annihilating 
space and bring into proximity the dwellers of the 
Orient, and the setting sun. 


The monsters of the “ vasty deep” are startled by | 
the rushing of the foam, as the monster of man’s cre-| 


ating, propelled by the same force, ploughs the 
“ trackless waste ” and dashes its circling waves far 
out upon the expanse. 

And even here we do not stop, for the fluids of 
the air stoop to accomplish what cumbrous matter 
cannot do. The lightning flashes ovre the landand 
time almost stops to let it pass, as it glides from 
post to post with its message of good or evil, pros- 


The aerial navigator guides his frail bark amid 
the clouds and rises far above where mortal vision 
terminates—looking down triumphantly, where 
tempests gather, or the Eagle’s eyrie hangs. Air, 
earth, and sea are yielding their riches, and open- 
ing out their treasures, to the eager inquirer; and 
we will yet see achievements of which we now but 
faintly dream—to which the present is as the first 
glimmer of morning to the noon-day sun;—new bean- 
ties and excellencies will be displayed, as step by 
step the way is cleared, and new keys are found with 
which to unlock the mysteries of creation. 

And this is the effect of knowledge,—of the per- 
ception of this great and wonderful elements by 
which we are surrounded, and of our capacity for 
comprehending them. 

Man in an uneducated state knows not the latent 
energies of his own soul, and is dead to the wonders 
by which he is surrounded. Hesees the stars night 
after night, as so many grains of gold glittering 
upon the arch above his head, yet comprehends not 
the vast infinity around him, the world on world re- 
volving through illimitable space, to some of which, 
our rolling sphere is but an atom—and other suns 
and systems almost too grand for finite minds to 
dwell upon. And if, purchance a wanderer flits 
across the sky, with brilliant disk and luminious train 
stretching far o’er the heavens, he gazes upon it as 
the harbinger of evil, betoking fearful scenes of car- 
nage, pestilence, or death, 

He sees effects but looks not for the cause, and is 
content to labor twenty days for that which art 
could easily complete in one. He sees not the foot- 
prints of the Creator on his native rocks, and the 
fair fragrant blossoms that bestrew his path are but 
bright colored flowers grown there by chance “and 
nothing more,” and of the laws which govern his 
own physical organization he is equally ignorant. 

And now, when time past and present, scierce, 
‘art, and the revelations of nature, prove, that know- 
ledge is power, where shall the untutored mind go, 
that it may attain it? 

Not at once upon the mountain tops,—amid the 
| clouds,—gathering pebbles upon the sea shore,—or 
‘exploring the depths of earth; for though they con- 
tain volumes of information, he cannot yet under- 
stand them. His own mind must first be awakened, 
‘the faculties therein developed, and a glimpse of 
its own high destiny obtained, to stimulate the work. 

We must come down into the school-room, even 
to the primary grade and there commence with A 








perity or adversity. Anon—it has passed under the} B OC, as the first step. : 
sea, and as it appears with this, its first message—| And here as teachers in our own sphere of action, 


“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace| whether worthy or unworthy, this is the ground on 
good will toward men,” the thunder of rejoicing} which we stand. The basis of future character is 
shakes the land in answer,—and from the heart of | to be laid, habits of order or confusion, industry or 
the christian comes the sincere response, “ Glory to 
God ir the highest.” 


indolence are to be formed. Thescarce sullied page 
is before us, to impress, in the proper place and at 
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the proper time, the fundamental principles on which 
to build a superstructure of vast extent and ever 
accumulating size. 

Day by day we must labor unremittingly to ac- 
complish this purpose ;—not as the hireling of a 
month, but with corstant aim and high resolve to 
act well our part however difficult, to struggle till 


of character,——so beautiful in its truths and applica- 
tion, we submit to the consideration of this Insti- 
tute, as a qualification for teaching. 

In assuming to give a lucid definition of this sci- 
ence, we may well be inclined to prolixity, because 
of the wide expanse of explanation of which our 
subject admits. It teems with many practical sug- 















the work is done, though it bring weariness of head | gestions, harmonious truths, and beauties of adapta- 
and heart. ‘tion. But we shall be brief; taking it for granted 
The page must be conned over and over,—for,|that the name of this science is generally known, 
vary it as you may, there must be repetition, again though the science itself but slightly understood. 
and again, ere the youthful mind grasp the idea and Phrenology as a science, holds that in the physical 
make it its own. ‘organization, the formation of the cranium is a 
Never for one moment loiter in the work,—never | trye exponent of the feelings and mentality. It 
despair ;—though 69 times fail, the 70th may suc-| establishes that when temperament, education, cir- 
ceed. /cumstances and all collateral things are equal, the 
The embryo bud must be nurtured into life by | heads of men are sure indices of their capacity, in- 
summer zephyr, sun and dew;—the diamond polished ¢)jnations, propensities and character ; that the form 
that it may shine with undimmed luster ;—the shape- | of the head is an armorial exposition of the natures 
less block of marble carefully molded by experi- | characteristics and powers of the individual; and 
enced hands, and every delicate curve given, ere it that it reveals the sphere in which its possessor is 
stand forth a model of beauty—almost a breathing | pest adapted, by nature and capacity, to succeed. 
image—beneath the magic touch of the sculptor ;— | Ph 3 ie 
: : renology as an art, teaches the right method 
hear yet-ennap Gelinity Shes ie Sggeng seie~aere | f applying these established principles, and erables 
costly and enduring than the diamond—purer and pecs. oe) Teo 
: , , . , |proper influences and truths to be made known. 
more plastic than Parian marble, is the human mind. | ; . 
Shrink not from the responsible position ;—to do | Tt teaches, bya oh ager of observation, the habits. 
the best you can is noble. “ Act, act in the living | 2'8Position and motives of individuals. It follows 
present heart within and God o’erhead.” |from a knowledge of such facts, that the prudent 


The work ends not‘here Eternity will develop the |mind is enabled to forsee and provide, to conceive 
‘and apply such remedies and stimulants, as the 


seed sown now. The influence of the present will, ; : : 
extend far into the future, even as the pressure upon —— oF dofecit of different facalties may re- 
the twig, affects the growth of the giant oak. herent 

Gently train the tendrils of the opening intellect.| Such a knowledge is of the greatest importance; 
Skillfully touch that “ harp whose tones, whose liv- | being universal in its adaptation, the application of 
ing tones, are left forever in the strings.” lit must be productive of great good. A practical 

Search for knowledge as for that which is more | knowledge of Phrenology is indispensable to the 
valuable than gold and rubies. Those who have 'teacher’s well-doing and efficiency. Without it, he 
spent their lives in the pursuit, and thrown much |compares well with the man who labors on material, 
light upon subjects of vast importance, sought out | knowing nothing of its nature, quality or texture.— 





hidden principles, and demonstrated theories upon 
abstruce sciences—-have seen such a world of un- 
gathered riches spread out before them, as to say 
that in comparison they know nothing. Yet they 
were prepared to enter its unexplored fields and 
feast on bounties such as common natures dare not 





meddle with. And—'tis aglorious thought indeed— 
the more we acquire the greater will be the desire | 
for acquisition—that the amount gathered can nev- | 
er exceed the capacity of the soul. It is progres. | 
sive and unending—ever presenting something new 
yet never satiating; continuing throughout the cycles 
of time, its culminating point is by the throne of | 
Heaven. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Read before the “ Logansville Institute,” Clinton co., 
October 18th, 1858, by W. J. Poorman. 

Phrenology,—the philosophy of mind, the science 








Many a human barque has been driven headlong 
upon the brakers of life, and stranded forever, by 
the ignorance of early tutors. 

This hour, thousands of wrecks, in groans which 
may be heard plaintive amid the hoarse ravings of 
the spray that rolls over them, witness against this 
class of teachers. 

An anecdote, illustrative of the above, transpired 
under special notice. A teacher of Clinton county, 
imposed, with the routine of daily exercises, a task 
of committing to memory parts of paragraphs, ver- 
ses, &c, One of the scholars seldom recited with 
any credit or satisfaction, manifested but little com- 
prehension or remembrance of the language or ideas 
in the lessons, This indifference was imputed to 
purposed neglect and obstinacy, and punishment 
was threatened in case of another default. Shortly 
after, the parent met the teacher and informed him 
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that his child was olntet inenphettated to “commit |tions of our statesmen ond philanthropists, with 
to memory.” But it was too late! ‘reference to the education of the rising generations, 
The pupil had contracted an aversion for the until our Common School System of instruction 
school-room, and a bitter antipathy against the teach- shall be based, by virtue of an enlightened public 
er. Subsequent observation confirmed the fact, and sentiment, upon the beautiful science of Phrenolo- 
exhibited the organ of eveNruaLity in a low degree gy,—upon the true prineiples of the philosophy of 
of development. What might have been the loving mind. 
confidence, progress and obedience of the pupil, had| It is from the success of popular education that 
but the light of Phrenology dawned upon the mind |the most gratifying results are anticipated. 
of the teacher. No demand of an impossibility, We believe that when a knowledge of the pure, 
would had been made of the child,—no attempt at elevating and ennobling principles of mental 
“ gathering figs off the thistle.” philosophy as taught in the writings of GaL., Spurz- 
Phrenology enables the teacher the better to ad- HEIM and Come, are required as a qualification for 
vance the objects and promote the ends of his ar- teaching, a new light will burst with transcendent 
dwous labors; because, like the seulptor, he discovers beauty upon the educational horison, the harbinger 
at a glance the nature of the material he is about to of efficiency and perfection. The claims which 
chisel. The organs like finger-boards point out the | Phrenology presents for adoption as a qualification 
course be should pursue. He consults organized | for teaching are so evident, numerous and irresista- 
nature, and reads the life-long history of his pupil. | ble, that every reflecting mind must see, ponder and 
He may behold the statesman and the villian, the | be convinced. 
orator and the blackguard, in infancy; know the| It clearly affords a knowledge of the peculiar 
need of stimulant in the one, and of curb in the faculties, and points out the sphere of intended use- 
other. By proper cultivation he may rear the one |fulness of each pupil. In the medical profession, 
aloft to the grandeur of goodness, and to the mag-| not only Pharmacy, Materia Medica, &c., must be 
nificence of greatness ; and by seasonable restraint | profoundly understood ; but a knowledge of Ana- 
over the other, may reclaim him and mend his char- | tomy, Physiology,—of the bod'ly organization must 
acter, ere infamy has marked its indelible stamp|be possessed as a primary qualification, before any 
upon his ill-favored brow. degree is conferred, or any confidence can be re- 
When anything in mechanics or manufactories is | P0Sed in the applicant. 
to be superintended or managed, a thorough know-| Why should not the Teacher also be required to 
ledge of its entire machinery is indispensable and fully understand every department of his profession ? 
must be possessed by the applicant to gain employ- Why should he be permitted to prescribe to the im- 
ment. In the educational sphere, in our common mortal mind without any knowledge of its nature 
schools,—the foundation of our power and greatness |9"4 conditions? Who does not feel that the mind 
as a people,—the facts seem to indicate that aknow- |! deserving of far more attention than the clay ten- 
ledge of the superstructure is deemed sufficient, and ement it inhabits? Beggary usually overtakes the 
that it is not essential to know aught about the quack. What better fate shoald await the teacher, 
base, or fundamental principles of the art of teach- who impiously presumes to treat the flexible minds 
ing. Too little attention is given and importance |f Youth, ignorant of the nature and powers of God's 
assigned, by those intrusted with the instruction of sublimest work ? 
youth, to the study of the peculiar mental organiza-| _1t is high time that they who preside over our 
tion :—of the kind and degree of the talents of each educational interests should awake to the impor- 
pupil. tance of Phrenology as a qualification. An ordi- 
Such should no: be the case, Providence wisely | ®®"¢® declaring it indispensable,we doubt not, would 
ordered it otherwise. Every individual carries upon | hailed by thousands as the smiling precursor of 
his shoulders an unmistakeable ensign of charac-|® 2€¥ er. ‘This accomplished,—we would soon 
ter and capacity, and the trained eye and hand of |*°® the consummation of Pennsylvania's educational 
the student of nature—the Phenologist—can trace | $!°"Y- 
and interpret it. Hence we consider a knowledge 
of it necessary to success jn the school-room. It “ P ar conga , 

é ‘ Delivered before the Students of Meadville Academy, 
confers that acquaintance with the degree and by T. F,. Turcxsrun, A. M., late Principal, 
quality of the pupils caliber, that will inestimably Fay th Sage, ; 
facilitate judicious culture and the communication | .; Haney rd sant-loving bys hentaneten, mg 

sires, indeed, fruits of intense labor; it enjoys the 
of knowledge, in general and detail. The acquisi-|results of careful and long-continued painstaking, 
tion of this science is of unquestionable importance | but it does not relish the extreme effort necessary 


to every teacher, who would be efficient and discreet |*° Secure the frait—the laborious course of prepara- 
92: iak’s , tory discipline demanded to insure the result. This 
in his profession. : 


is true of all trades and professions. The merchant 











We look not for a full realization of the expecta-'and the mechanic, equally with the lawyer and the 
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doctor, are pleased with success in their business ; 
the farmer and the artizan, the teacher and the di- 
vine, are, indeed, gratified with the full sunshine of 
prosperity; but they like to have it come without 
any particular trouble to themselves. They like 
the passage which says, “ For the earth bringeth 
forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear.” When you 
whisper to them the saying of the wise man, that 
“The soul of the diligent shall be made fat,” they 
will nulify its application by reference to its meta- 
physical character. A large proportion of the hu- 
man family adopt as their motto, “the world owes 
me a living,” and sink into dissipatedidlers. A few 
only, regard toil as the natural condition of man, 
mY quietly and systematically toil on from year to 
ear. 

. Again: humanity is short-sighted. This makes 
it hasty in its conclusions, especially when coupled 
with a slight smirk of egotism, which may be seen 
flitting across its face almost any day. The clear- 
est conceptions which we possess are generally those 
nearest their antecedents. Distant conclusions are 
but tardily arrived at, and dimly conceived at best. 
That which requires years to unfold, will clearly be 
comprehended by but few minds, and those of very 
best material. It took the world five and a half 
thousand years to reach from the falling of an apple 
to the stability of the physical universe ; and the re- 
lation between the two, to-day, is only understood 
by some philosophically inclined. 

But not only is humanity short-sighted ; it is also 
impracticable and ignorant. It will not see truth 
when thrust upon its attention. Especially is this 
so, when we go into the metaphysical realm of 
knowledge. eare “ ever learning, and never able 
to come to the knowledge of the truth.” We grope 
about amid the stern realities of mind, as if they 
were but dreams, or intangable vagaries ;—we deal 
with the anode intellect or conscience as though 
it were a ghostly omnes of the brain of an ephe- 
mera, and with the will as though it were too aerial 
for human thought. This makes us impracticable 
and foolish, often to the last degree. 

Humanity is, moreover, extremely selfish. Pre- 
conceived notions are almost omnipotent with us.—- 
Our prepossessiens are ail in favor of what we now 
see, and feel, and know. 

We have represented these qualities as belonging 
to all the human family indiscriminately. We should 
be glad to deny their existence in the teaching pro- 
fession; but truth forbids it. Teachers are frail as 
any other class of people, full of foibles and weak- 
nesses. This is exhibited not unfrequently in the 
treatment of troublesome children at school, and 
heaven knows there are enough of them in every 
school in the land. It is not our purpose to give 
a gpa to this class of scholars, yet it is our 

esire to put in asingle plea in their favor. We 
are no advocate of a wicked and dissolute youth.— 
We love innocency and amiableness in children.— 
Excellent moral habits have an attractiveness in 
any person, but oh, how lovely they are when linked 
with childish frankness and simplicity. Systematic 
wickedness is repulsive in whatever soil it vegetates, 
but oh, how revolting when seen springing up amid 
the tender sensibilities of the youthful heart.— 
Heaven forbid that we should say one word to en- 
courage children to be less amiable in their school 
or home department. Could we be able to make 
those few in the narrow circle of our acquaintance, 
advance ever so little in the direction of sound vir- 
tue and goodness, it would be the joy of our life to 





put forth the effort, though ever so arduous, to ac- 
complish it. 

While we would do nothing to increase the num- 
ber of troublesome children at home or in school, 
yet we must say, they are too frequently underrated 
and abused. They are underrated because not un- 
derstood, and abuse almost necessarily follows.— 
There is a gem in that rough exterior worth labor- 
ing for,—there is an element of heroism, or good- 
ness, or intelligence there, whieh may captivate and 
exalt humanity infinitely above its present level.— 
The world needs to-day ten thousand souls of the 
loftiest possible patriotism, and of the most com- 
prehensive christian intelligence and excellency, to 
carry on its various schemes of science, literature 
and benevolence, which have been devised by a few 
great and good minds, but which cannot be put into 
operation, from very paucity of those qualities in 
the human character. ‘Teachers, go forth and re- 
deem those who have fallen into the troublesome 
list. Perhaps they are there for the reason that 
they possess an excellent quality highly developed, 
alongside of others but moderately strong. All 
they need may be equalization, or a change in di- 
rection, to make those incessantly troublesome ele- 
ments of character, as incessantly productive of 
goodness,—and, perhaps, if redemption does not 
come at the present time, they may be hopelessly 
lost to virtue and intelligence. 

Before entering upon the subject we design mainly 
to discuss, it is proper to say that many teachers 
are troubled about very small matters. More than 
one who has found himself in charge of a district 
school, has been troubled at the low, plebian con- 
dition and birth of some of his number. Petty dis- 
tinctions are sometimes made that would dishonor 
the childish discriminations of the little girl not yet 
escaped from the nursery, while playing with her 
dolls, or miniature tea sets. We have no pity to 
waste on such a teacher, nosympathy to throw away 
on one who can lose sight of the soul, when encased 
about with a miserably poor, and unfashionable suit 
of clothes, but can see it when reduced to infinitely 
small dimensions by the trappings of luxury and an 
inordinate display which surround it in the fash- 
ionable world. We pity the district that has been 
so blind as to hire such a piece of imposition, to 
preside over its educational interests. We sympa- 
thize with the children whose hearts are, for three 
months at least, to be the subjects of such miser- 
able domination, as will ever be found to be the ac- 
companiment of such feudal and aristocratic no- 
tions. 

But these are elements in the characters of many 
children, that are really troublesome to the best of 
teachers and parents. It is to those that we now 
turn our attention. 

The boy of quick, irascible temper deserves our 
first notice. This class of scholars are abundant in 
every school in the land. They keep all things in 
a state of agitation. ‘Turbulence seems to be their 
native element. Discord is the food upon which 
they fatten, and acrimony the beverage which plea- 
ses their social palate the best. Put a half dozen 
spirits of this complexion under the instruction of 
two-thirds of our teachers, and they would well nigh 
drive them to distraction. Jaded, sunken in spirits, 
peevish and hateful, they seek their boarding places 
at night, to fill the ears of friends with a dolorous 
wail, such as the poet heard at the grave of creation, 
about the hapless lot of the teaching profession, and 
of their’s in particular. 

Anger is not necessarily a wicked propensity.— 
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When it prompts one to repel a vicious attack, it is|their present boundaries,—talents, full of the fire 


not wrong; it is laudable and right. 
however, we do not stop here. We push it head- 
long into resentment, revenge, and the passions ger- 
main to these. In this form it usually presents it- 
self in the school-room. The little fellow is not 
content to trample the injury, real or supposed, un- 
der his feet; he desires to wreak the same punish- 
ment upon the person of the injurer. And here is 
the evil, and the only evil there is about it. The 
disposition to repel an injury is innate in our being, 
and is just as wholesome as any other affection of 
the mind, bestowed by an All-wise and kind Crea- 
tor. 

The quickness of his temper is an evidence of the 
activity of his mind. It is almost always associated 
with a stirring temperament, acute perceptions, and 
an eager mental turn of mind. Indeed, a hasty 
temper is often traceable to some one of the above 
wholesome qualities as causes. These, in themselves, 
are highly commendable qualities, but they make 
the possessor of them keenly alive to all,—good, 
bad, and indifferent—that is about him, The rubs 
and jogs, the rudenesses that would not stir a soul 
of heavier material, throws his into a paroxysm.— 
An insinuation that would not ruffle a phlegmatic 
man, convulses him with a storm of passion. An 
affront that a dull, passive child would pocket with 
apathetic silence, he hurls back with the energy of 
an intensely sensitive spirit. stung to the very centre 
of its sensibilities. 

Let the teacher attempt to repress these ebuli- 
tions of passion by harsh treatment, and it is plain, 
that the evil will be made worse in most cases.— 
Fuel will be added to the flame; instead of oil upon 
the troubled waters, it will be oil upon the red hot 
coals. In most instances, the result will be an ag- 
gravation of the disease. In some, however, the 
malady may be cured by this means. We will sup- 
pose the cure complete, but it will be at the expense 
of the destruction of the qualities upon which it 
was originally based. Itwill be borne in mind that 
it is generally built upon an active temperament.— 
The sprightly temperament will give place to the 
sluggish, passionless element ; the ready conception 
will relapse into dull fatuity; the eager purpose 
will die away into a sickly inanity ; and, in a word, 
young Nestor will be*ome a dullard, the boy of a 
master mind will be metamorphosed into an obedi- 
ent dunce. 

Whether you have aggravated and confirmed the 
disease, or whether you have extirpated it by cau- 
terizing away all that is lively and valuable in the 
child’s mind,—pause and consider the cost of your 
experiment. You found the child with a full-fledged 
soul, not a pinion wanting,—only a little discolored. 
Your correctives plucked him of every plume, even 
to the last and frailest gossamer. You found him pos- 
sessing the image of his Maker, distorted somewhat, 
it may be, but still cognizable. You left him with 
the malice of a fiend, or the dementation of an idiot. 
A light has gone out in your hands. Darkness has 
stolen over the brightness of a young and buoyant 
— Gloom has settled down, like a cloud, on 
those fair buddings of youthful promise. Talents, 
which might have “stirred a fever in the blood of 
age, and made infant sinews strong as steel” by their 
persuasiveness and power, have been blotted out,— 
talents, equal to any emergency in finance, to any 
convulsions in politics, and to any crisis in religious 
prosperity or persecution ; talents, adequate to out- 
ride all the philosophies of ancient and modern 
times, and to push art and science far in advance of 





Generally, |and magnetism of discoverers, missionaries ard re- 


formers, as they push out in quest of new truths, or 
new means of doing good,—all these have set in 
everlasting oblivion. Both the treble-toned lyre of 
Heaven—Astronomy,—and the deep-violed basso 
of the physical sciences—Geology,—have lost a 
string ; the full chorus is an impossibility ever after- 
ward, 

It is a fearful thing to be the instrument of ac- 
complishing results like these. There are tremen- 
dous resporsibilities resting on the man who de- 
liberately and officially extinguishes either intellec- 
tual or moral light. Let the teacher then, stad 
the minds of his pupils. Let him study to seize all 
the good there is inthe mind and soul of his scholar, 
and make it the means of pruning away the bad.— 
Let him study to. cure, not by killing his patient 
outright, but by extirpating the diseased part only. 
Let him seek by natural laws and influences, to 
make that earnest and impetuous boy a high-minded 
and zealous man,—that active, brilliant, but hasty 
lad, the noble, generous, and out-spoken citizen,— 
and that sport-loving, fun-bubbling stripling, the 
good-humored, heart-sympathizing adult. Let him 
call to mind, that in the event of his failing to do 
this, the child will be apt to become the very oppo- 
site of what virtue and goodness demand. He will 
be apt to rush headlong to ruin. Some of the best 
men of the day, without judicious training, might 
have been the terror of their respective communi- 
ties. Henry Ward Beecher, without a Mrs, Beech- 
er at home, and a Dr. Beecher at school, might have 
been as fearful a man as he is now useful. With the 
impetuosities and impulses that stir themselves in 
his heart, when enchaining the thousands that de- 
light to give him audience every week, united with 
the brilliancy and solidity of his mental and moral 
endowments,—what might not that man have done, 
if accident had driven him to the ranks of prostitu- 
tion and crime? A fiend incarnate, a devil, with 
flesh and bones, would have strolled the streets of 
Brooklyn, instead of the benignant, God-fearing 
minister of Christ. 

The lazy boy is another troublesome scholar.— 
Teachers almost invariably feel more annoyed by 
the lazy dumpishness of an over-grown, awkward 
lad, than by the mischievous activity and pimpish- 
ness of a half-dozen’ wide-awake youngsters. This 
is natural ; but there is not always justice in it. The 
intelligence is not unfrequently in favor of the dump. 
There is a substratum of worth and reliability which 
may be the true cause of the i pete inefficiency 
of his mind. He is not brim-full of volubility ana 
trickish nonsense, simply because his mind is not 
all surface. All that he does has to work its way 
up from intellectual depths, which his prattling, and 
it may be, his favorite competitor, never possessed. 

Again: the lazy boy may be so from physical 
causes. Providence may have destined him fora 
mission of usefulness, where unusual organic vital- 
ity is required. The eye of Omnipotence sees the 
end from the beginning. It beholds a political 
post, a religious office, where intense, yet protracted 
bodily effort will be essential to success,—where an 
iron nerve, a tense brain, and chest which is a dee 
and exhaustless well-spring of muscular vigor, will 
be able to secure to virtue and humanity their just 
rights. Accordingly, this Omniscient agency infu- 
ses into muscle, brain, bone and tendon, unusual 
vitality, excess of growth, as it were. Naturally 
enough his mind flags. For this he becomes fami- 
liar with the dunce block, for this he does penance 
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daily around the school-room, until he is knighted 
booby of the district. But e’er long, the brain and 
nerves being compacted and steeled for the required 
work, the muscles hardened and sinewy, the bones 
polished and fashioned into brass, and the whole 
system teeming with excess of physical enterprise 
and prowess, in spite of whips, scourges, dunce- 
blocks, and words that burned their way to the in- 
most soul of the boy, he becomes suddenly, and toa 
careless observer, it would seem fortuitously, a star 
of the first magnitude in letters, in politics or sci- 
ence. It seems unaccountable, but God was in it. 
He made the post for his own glory, and he made 
the man to fill it. 

Then look favorably on that lazy candidate for 
the fool’s cap. A Newton’s profundity may be 
sleeping there—-a Washington’s patriotism—a Frank- 
lin’s or a Jay’s sagacity—a Howard’s philanthropy, 
or a Henry’s eloquence may be dormant in that 
listless casket, awaiting the development of bodily 
perfection, when they will burst into life and acti- 


‘proud way, into the exalted realm of integrity and 
|disinterested virtue. We need— 
** High minded men 
| With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude.” 





We need men who can go forth and look upon 
ithe face of nature, and exult in its beauties and ex- 
'cellencies as being the common gift of all men who 
‘can look upon wealth, and titled dignitaries, and 
'still boast higher privileges than they, having a free 
‘soul; who stand erect in the midst of moral convul- 
sions, which send agonizing throes all through the 
slavish troops that wait upon Mammon, Bacchus and 
/bloody Mars; who can look with brow unblenched, 
with knee unbent, and heart unpalpitating, upon 
'gilded pride and power, tossing the bands and fet- 
‘ters of the craven to the winds, while they speak 
| their own free thoughts to the universal human ear. 
| We need such men in the political world, to save 
the State from utter anarchy on the one hand, and 


vity, and bless the world with light and beauty/complete serfdom on the other. We need them in 
through long years. Let the lazy boy have an ear-|the scientific world, to track the agile foot of philo- 
nest, a fast friend, in every teacher at least. He'sophy in the sunbeams, vivifying a hemisphere at 
may be lazy also, from want of adaptation between | once ;—we need them further to enslave electricity 
himself and his studies, Blunders innumerable are | and magnetism, the wind, wave, and physical force 
eommitted here. Whose sympathies are not with | generally,—that man may be set free from all labor 
the young, adventurous, observing Hugh Miller, |that brute force may do, and give full pinion to his 





rather than with his fogy school-masters? Who 
would not rather go with him to the woods, the 
ditches, the rifted grottoes, and the fossil precipices 
of Cromarty, and praise him in his scientific truancy, 
rather than congratulate his unnatural tutors in 
their efforts to make a school-man of him? Adap- 
tation is essential to success, affinities must exist 
between students and studies, or much of toil and 
intellect will run to waste. 

Look at the case of that dullard. Study his pe- 
euliarities, and if there is soul enough there for your 
own mentality to perceive, go to work with a teach- 
er’s heroism to develop it. If there is too little to 
create an impression on your intellectual vision, be 
sure that your mental eye is lost in a mental amau- 
rosis, and dutifully betake yourself to the eye in- 
firmary at once. Leave the school-room forever. 

There are willful and stubborn boys who some- 
times find their way to school. These qualities of 
mind are only off-shoots from firmness, one of the 
most necessary and commendable elements of the 
human soul. Prune these dexterously, and they are 
adornments to any man or woman. In this day of 
vacillation and slavish opinion-catering, it is a relief 
to find an independent, self-sustaining opinion.— 
Thousands never think for themselves, and thou- 
sands more never act for themselves; they are the 
weather vanes of a few thinkers and leaders. From 
their birth to their death, they never originate a 
thought, a plan, or a theory, any more than so much 
inert matter. It is true they huzza and shout, they 
make a noise in the busy marts of life, there is a 
din, and a multitudinous mingling of voices wher- 
ever they move; but it is the uproar of slaves ;— 
they scream as they are bidden, they aré but the 
sycopharts of the designing, the wealthy and the 
opinion framers. They are imbruted herds, tools, 
time-servers, puppets in the hands of magicians, 
genii or demons. 

Too many heads and hearts are busy in this kind 
of labor. e need more firm men, men of genuine 
mettle, possessing an unflinching will, and an incor- 
ruptible integrity. We need men that will think 
and act for themselves—that, with an eye bold as 
an eagle in his Andean flight, will hold upwards his 


unchained, original thought. We need them in the 
church to strike down the tyranny of superstitious 
antiquity, and break assunder the iron bands by 
which Satan contrives to hold Christ’s elect to this 
day. In a word, where do we not need independent, 
self-reliant men ? 

But that wilful and that stubborn boy has the 
elements in abundance, out of which may be manu- 
factured, by the skillful teacher, the man of firm- 
ness, exactly suitable to the age in which we live. 
These qualities are none too strong, if accompanied 
with lofty sentiments and a brilliant intellect. In- 
deed, perhaps, his character would be of the most 
inane and inefficient type, although a learned and 
good man, if he were divested of those boyish freaks 
of wilfulness. We see thousands who fail in life for 
the want of a manly vigor, perseveringly and boldly, 
nay stubbornly carried out through all they do. A 
strong will is not to be dreaded, if coupled with a 
good head and heart. Bring up the conscientious- 
ness and intelligence of the boy, and let the will 
alone ; it will succumb to these at the proper time, 
if you do your duty. Cultivate a large heartedness 
and a wide comprehension to go with his firmness, 
and you will then have the chief elements of a great 
and good citizen. You will have what made Roger 
Williams and Martin Luther, the models of the 
church and the world. Your scholar, like them, 
will be willing to do right, “though there should be 
as many devils in his way as they are tiles on the 
meeting house.” ‘You may confidently hope to see 
him, in the future, the hero of valorous deeds in 
active life—his wilful spirit, however, all in subjec- 
tion to his «od-like powers of reason and conscience. 
In the cabinet and in the field, in the labratory and 
on ‘ Change,’ in the work-shops and in the benevo- 
lent organizations, he will be equally the bold and 
intelligent champion of right, the indefatigable la- 
borer, and the implacable opponent of wrong and 
chicanery in all its forms. The vacillating pimps of 
popular favor may shrink away in dread of the 
“lightning of its blow.” 

But what shall be done with the inquisitive boy? 

There is no ground for astonishment in this 
question, except that it ever should have been asked 
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by ateacher. To be an inquisitive boy is only to 
be a natural boy. To ask questions is to obey the 
very voice of God as impressed upon every atom 
of his brain. ‘To wish to searchinto, is the result 
of Heaven’s divinity waking up an answering echo 
in our own earth enveloped divinity. A desire to 
know, has its root in Omnipotence, and extends its 
branches to all, but most to those who are purest 
and simplest in heart and deed. Hence youth is all 
aglow with inquisitive tendencies and intense affini- 
ties for knowledge. Inspite of legions of teachers 
in his way, each armed with a legal amount of 
scowls, and freezing pedagogical airs, in spite of re- 
buffs innumerable, and cutting inuendoes about 
stupidness for harrasing others about that which he 
ought to know himself, the lad keeps on question- 
ing simply because the voice of his Creatar is strong- 
er than that of his teacher. 

Inguisitiveness in the child is right; it should be 
encouraged instead of repressed by the teacher. It 
may need pruning and trimming, but is a tree 
whose fruit is excellent when brought to perfection. 
It needs patience we know, for they ask very sim- 
ple and unlearned questions. They have not 
the capacity to ask collegiate questions, though 
they have sometimes been known to puzzle colle- 
giates. They love to know, to understand as well 
as the schoolman, although their investigations are 
among the simplest and commonest elementary 
things of the world about us. A question answered 
about the rocking of a hobby-horse, is the source of 
as much satisfaction to the lad, as the solution of 
the problem of lights is to the academician. 

A fact attained about the doings of birds and 
bees is productive of as much pleasure to the young 
heart, as the evolution of the three grand Laws of 
the Solar System bore to the heart of the aged 
Kepler. Indeed, the inquiries of :the child about 
the commonest things should be regarded, by teach- 
er and parent, as a Humbolt spirit stretching out 
into the vast unknown realm of Nature. These 
questions spring from the same source as the daring 
and almost presumptuous interrogatories of Newton, 
—which he addressed to the starry depths above us. 
They spring from the same spirit that leads Ehren- 
berg to converse with the infinitesimals of creation ; 
Livingstone to fight with malaria in the winds, fear- 
ful animals in the forest, and venomous reptiles in 
the waters of Africa, that he may open it up tolight | 
and civilization. It is the same spirit that has in 
innumerable instances driven the car of philosophi- | 
cal investigations to the very boundaries of the in- 
scrutable mysteries of the Most High. Blessings 
ou the inquisitive boy! Blessings on the man who 
kindly answers the inquisitive boy! He has blest | 
a world of emotions and intelligence; he has thrilled | 
with sweetest pleasure every fibre of a soul in love 
with knowledge ; he has kindled a fire on the altar 
of a young heart which shall be more enduring than 
the sacred fires of the Persians. Could the little 
fellow speak Greek, he would shout Eureka! Eure- | 
ka! louder and longer than Archimedes did; but 
as it is, he can only express his triumph by the 
lightening of his eye, that glow of his countenance, 
or the elastic force of the muscles of his feet as they 
drive him like a puff-ball from the pavement. This, 
is the lad’s blessing upon the head of his kind in- | 
structor, and it is enough. He that would wish for 


more is a miser. 


There are various other qualities which frequent- | 
ly disturb the teacher’s equanimity. Many of them, 
indeed most of them, have good metal or moral el- 
ements lying at their base. 


It is the inordinate 
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|vous inmates of our common schools, 





use of a good quality that, at times, makes the bad 
boy; it is the misdirected use of it that makes him 
bad, at other times. 

The smoking of that cigar, the garulity of that 
half-drunken lad, and even that huge oath from the 
lips of that fledgling youth (at every one of which 
hell chuckles) may be prompted by a desire to seem 
old for one’s years, and to win a reputation for great 
force and mettle while yet young and tender. 

All these and more, troublesome and perplexing 
to the last degree, are inevitably met by the teach- 
er. Hundreds of them—aside from the annoying 
habit—are the best boys and girls of the district. 
There are some shrewder, none clearer in mental 
perception, none quicker to comprehend. The 
neighborhood cannot afford to lose the good influ- 
ences they are capone of exerting. Itis plainly the 
teacher’s duty to labor long, unceasingly and intel- 
ligently, for their reclamation. He must address 
himself dexterously to the task of counteracting any 
inordinate developments which he may discover.— 
He must seek to balance, harmonize and complete 
the minds under his care. Upright, noble, just mo- 
tives must replace those that are puerile and unjust ; 
the result, it may be, of unhappy domestic or neigh- 
borhood connections. 

It was said, in the hearing of some of this audience 
not long since, that “ the world has killed more good 
men than it has bad ones. It has hanged and 
burned and martyred more patriots the last eigh- 
teen hundred years than it has rogues and villians.” 
We thought, while listening, of our own profession. 
Against how many may the charge be made that they 
have punished, persecuted and ruined more really 
good scholars than they have redeemed bad ones! 
That they have broken down the buoyancy and 
light heartedness of more$first class children than 
they have of confirmed rogues and scamps! It will 
be regarded but as a sorry compliment at some 
future time to learn, that we have dulled more minds 
than we have sharpened; that we have battered 
down the real eminences of the mind of the child, 
instead of bringing up the other qualities to a level 
witb the highest. 

Teachers, touch carefully the stings of passion in 
the little hearts around you; and while you do 
check the notes of discord, the harsh dissonant 
sounds of a disturbed sensibility, do it in such a way 
that the lively, vivacious emotions of the soul shall 
not be dulled, but only taught to find their legiti- 
mate employment in sweet and harmonious peans 


of praise and triumph. Do it in sugh a way that 
the boy shall have his manhood left to him, and all 


the God given exhilerating passions of the lad shall 
be left in as natnral and as lively exercise, as when 
you found him,—only with this difference—that they 
are now attuned to harmony, nobleness and gener- 
osity, in place of selfishness, meanness and concupi- 
scence. Make him not less a man because you find 
him less than a man; make him not more discordant 
because you find him inharmonious, Strive rather 
to produce the true ring in the metal which you 
are appointed to refine. Then shall you add to 


the sum total of the currency of mind, and diminish 
indefinitely the debt which 


as been accumulatin 
for ages against our profession, through maddene 
intellects, seared consciences and withered emotions 
among the passionate, malicious and the mischie- 
Then shall 
the whole rising generation, with common consent, 
repeat your praises with sincerest and tenderest 
emotions, and become jubilant at the mention of 
the teachers of their youthful days. 








